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SELECT TALES. 


THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 


I waveseen the infant sinking down, like a stricken 
flower, to the grave—the strong man fiercely breathing out 
his soul upon the field of battle, the miserable convict 
standing upon the scaffold, with a deep curse quivering 
on his lips. I have viewed Death in all its forms of dark- 
ness and vengeance, with a fearless eye,—but I never 
could look on woman, young and lovely woman, fading 
away from the earth in beautiful and uncomplaining melan- 
choly, without feeling the very fountains of life turned to 
tears and dust. Death is always terrible—but, when a 
form of angel beauty is passing off to the silent land of 
the sleepers, the heart feels, that something lovely is ceas- 
ing from existence, and broods, with a sense of utter des- 
olation, over the lonely thoughts, that come up, like spec- 
tres from the grave, to haunt our midnight musings. 

Two years ago, I took up my residence for a few weeks, 
in a country village in the Eastern part of New England. 
Soon after my arrival, I became acquainted with a lovely 
girl, apparently about seventeen years of age. She had 
lost the idol of her pure heart’s purest love, and the 
shadows of deep and holy memories were resting like the 
wing of death upon her brow: I first met her in the 
presence of the mirthful. She was indeed a creature to 
be worshiped—her brow was garlanded with the young 
year’s sweetest flowers—her yellow locks were hanging 
beautifully and low upon her bosom—and she fhoved 
through the crowd with such a floating and unearthly 
grace, thatthe bewildered gazer almost looked to see her 
fade away into the air, like the creation of some pleasant 
dream. She seemed cheerful and even gay, yet I saw, 
that her gaiety was but the mockery of her feclings. She 
smiled, but there was something in her smile, which told, 
that its mournful beauty was but the bright reflection of a 
tear—and her eye-lids, at times, closed heavily down, as 
if struggling to repress the tide of agony, that was burst- 
ing up from her,heart’s secret urn. She looked as if she 
could have left the scene of festivity, and gone out be- 
neath the quiet stars, and laid her forehead down upon the 
fresh green earth, and poured out her stricken soul, gush 
after gush, till it mingled with the eternal fountain of life 
and purity. 

Days and weeks passed on, and that sweet girl gave ine 
her confidence, and I became to her as a brother. She 
was wasting away by disease. The smile upon her lip 
was fainter, the purple veins upon her cheek grew visible, 
and the cadences of her voice became daily more weak 
and tremulous. On a quiet evening in the depth of June, 
I wandered out with her in the open air. It was then, 
that she first told me the tale of her passion, and of the 
blight that had come down like mildew upon her lifz.— 
Love had been a portion of her existence. Its tendrils had 
been twined arcund her heart in its earliest years, and, 
when they were rent away, they left a wound which flow- 
ed till all the springs of her soul were blood. “Tam jass- 
ing away,” said she, ‘‘and it should be so.’ The winds 
have gone over my life, and the bright buds of hope and 
the sweet blossoms of passion are scattered down, and lie 
withering in the dust, or rotting away upon the chill 
waters of memory. And yet I cannot go down among the 
tombs without a tear. It is hard to take leave of the friends 
who love me, it is very hard to bid farewell to these dear 
scenes, with which I have held communion from childhood, 
and which, from day to day, have caught the color of my 
life and sympathized with its joys and sorrows, 

“That little grove where I have so often strayed with my 


- buried Love, and where, at times, and even now, the 


sweet tones of his voice seem to, come stealing around me 
till the whole air becomes one intense and mournful melo- 
dy—that pensive star, which we used to watch in its early 
rising, and on which my fancy can still picture his form 
looking down upon me and beckoning me to his own bright 
home—every flower, and tree, and rivulet, on which the 
memory of our early love has set its undying seal, have 
become dear to me, and I cannot, without a sigh, close my 
eyes upon them forever. ” 

I have lately heard, that the beautiful girl of whom I 
have spoken, is dead. ‘The close of her life was calm as 
the falling of a quiet.stream—gentle as the sinking of the 
breeze, that lingers for a time around a bed of withered 


It cannot be that earth is man’s only abiding place. It 
cannot be, that our life is a bubble, cast up by the ocean of 
eternity to float a moment upon its waves and sink into 
darkness and nothingness. Else why is it that the high 
and glorious aspirations, which leap like angels from the 
temple of our hearts, are forever wandering abroad unsat- 
isfied! Why is it, that the rainbow and the cloud come 
over us with a beauty that is not of earth, and then pass 
off and leave us to muse upon their faded loveliness! Why 
is it, that the stars, which ‘hold their festivals around the 
midnight throne,” are set above the grasp of our limited 
faculties—forever mocking us with their unapproachable 
glory!’ And finally, why is it, that bright forms of human 
beauty are presented to our view and then taken from us, 
leaving the thousand streams of our affections to flow 
back in an Alpine torrent upon our hearts?) We are born 
for a higher destiny than that of earth. There is a realm 
where the rainbow never fades—Where the stars will be 
spread out before us like the islands that slumber on the 
ocean—and where the beautiful beings, which here pass 
before us like visions, will stay in our presence forever. 
| Bright creature of my dreams, in that realm I shall see 
\thee again. Even now thy lost image is sometimes with 
me. Inthe mysterious silence of midnight, when the 
|streams are glowing in the light of the many stars, that 
image comes floating upon the beam, that lingers around 
imy pillow and stands before me in its pale, dim loveliness, 
jtill its own quiet spirit sinks like a spell from heaven up- 
‘on my thoughts, and the grief of years is turned to draems 
o! blessedness and peace.—G. D. Prentice. 














MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON. 

The following extract, on the personal character and 
jhabits of Genera] Grorar Wasuineron, is extracted 
‘from Gen. Sullivan’s ‘Letters on Public Character, &c.”’ 
The following are recollections of Washington, derived 
\from repeated opportunities during the three last years 
(of his public life. He was over six feet in stature; of 
‘strong, bony, muscular frame, without fullness of cover- 
ing, well formed and straight. He was a man of most 
extraordinary physical strength. In his house his action 
was calm, deliberate and dignitied, without pretension to 
|gracefulness or peculiar manner, but merely natural, and 
such as one would think it should be in such a man.— 
| When walking in the street, his movements had not the 
soldierly air which might be expected. His habitual mo- 





tions had been formed long before he took command of the 
American armies, in the wars of the interior, and in the 
surveying of the wilderness lands, employments in which 
grace and elegance were not likely to be acquired. At 
the age of sixty-five, time had done nothing towards bend- 
ing him out of his natural erectness. His deportment 
|Was invariably grave; it was sobriety that stopped 
lshort of sadness. His presence inspired a veneration, 
land a feeling of awe, rarely experienced in the pres- 
jence of any man. His mode of speaking was slow and 
|deliberate, not as though he was in search of fine words, | 
but that he might utter those only adapted to his purpose. 








|1t was the usage for all persons, in good society, to at- 
itend Mrs, Washington’s levee every I’riday evening. He 
|was always present. The young ladies used to throng! 
\around him in conversation. There were some of the | 
| well-remembered belles of that day, who imagined them-' 
\selves to be favorites with him. As these were the only 
| Opportunities which they had of conversing with him, they 
| Were disposed to use them. One would think, that a geu- 
tleman and a gallant soldier, if he could ever laugh, or 
|dress his countenance in smiles, would do so, when sur- 
‘rounded by young and admiring beauties. But this was 
|never so; the countenance of Washington never softened: 
nor changed its habitual gravity. One who had lived al- 
ways in his family, said, that his manner in public life, 
and in the seclusion of most retired life, was always the 
same. Being asked whether Washington cou/d laugh, this 
| person said. that this was a rare occurrence, but that one 
instance was remembered, when he Jaughed most hearti- 
lv, at her narration of an incident in which she was a par- 
ty concerned; and in which he applauded her agency.— 
‘he late General Cobb, who was long a member of his 








roses, and then dies,‘‘as ’twere from very sweetness.” 





family during the war, e who enjoyed a laugh as much 
as any man could,) said, that he never saw Washington 





laugh, excepting when Col. Scammel, (if this was the per- 
son) came to dine at head quarters. Scammel had a fund 
of ludicrous anecdotes, and a manner of telling them, 
which relaxed even the gravity of the commander-in- 
chief. 

Gen. Cobb also said, that the forms of proceeding at 
head quarters. were exact and precise; orderly and punc- 
tual. Atthe appointed moment, Washington appeared 
at the breakfast table. He expected to find all the mem- 
bers of his family, (Cobb, Hamilton, Humphreys, were 
among them,) awaiting him. He came dressed for the 
day, and brought with him the letters and despatches of 
the preceding day, with short memoranda of the answers 
to be made; also the substance of orders to be issued.— 
When breakfast was over, these papers were distributed 
among his aids, to be put into form. Soon after, he mount- 
ed his horse to visit the troops, and expected to find, on 
his return before noon, all the papers preparefl for his in- 
spection and signature. ‘There was no familiarity in his 
presence; all was sobriety and business. His mode of 
lite was abstemious and temperate. He had a decided 
preference for certain sorts of food, probably from early 
associations. ‘I'hroughout the war, it was understood in 
his military family, he gave a part of every day to private 
prayer and devotion. 

While he lived in Philadelphia, as President, he rose 
at four o’clock in the morning, and the general rule of 
his house was, that the fires should be covered, and the 
lights extinguished at a certain hour; whether it was nine 
or ten, is not recollected. 

He devoted one hour every Tuesday, from three to four, 
to visits. Ile understood himself to be visited as the 
President of the United ‘States, and not on his own ac- 
count. He was not to be seen by any body and every bo- 
dy; but required that every one who came, should be in- 
troduced by the Secretary, or by some gentleman whom 
he knew himself. He lived on the south side of Chesnut- 
street, just below sixth. ‘The place of reception, was the 
dining-room in the rear, twenty-five or thirty feet in 
lengtn, including the bow projecting into the garden.— 
Mrs. Washington received her visitors in the two roome 
on the second tloor, from front to rear. 

At three o’clock, or any time within a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, the visitor was conducted to this dining- 
room, from which all seats had been removed for the time. 
On entering he caw the tall manly figure of Washington, 
clad in black velvet; his hair in full dress, powdered and 
gatiered behind in a large silk bag; yellow gloves on his 
hands; holding a cocked hat with a cockade in it, and the 
edges adorned with a black feather about an inch deep. 
He wore knee and shoe buckles, and a long sword, with 
a finely wrought and polished steel hilt, which appeared 
at the left hip; the coat worn over the blade and appear- 
ing from under the folds behind. ‘The scabbard was white 
polished leather. 

He stood always in front of the fire-place, with his 
face towards the door of entrance. The visitor was con- 
ducted to him, and he required to have the name so dis- 
tinctly pronounced, that he could hear it. He had the ve- 
ry uncommon faculty of associating a man’s name and 
personal appearance, so durably in his memory, as to be 
able to call any one by name, who made him a second vis- 
it. He received his visitor with a dignified bow, while 
his hands were so disposed of, as to indicate that the salu- 
tation was not to be accompanied with shaking hands.— 
This ceremony never occurred in these visits, even with 
his most intimate friends, that no distinction might be 
made. 

As visitors came in, they formed a circle around the 
room. At a quarter past three, the door was closed, and 
the circle formed for that day. He then began on the right, 
and spoke to each visitor, calling him by name, and ex- 
changing a few words with him. When he had com- 
pleted his circuit, he resumed his first position, and the 
visitors approached h:m in succession, bowed and retired. 
By four o'clock, this ceremony was over. 


A FLOOD OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Many of our larger streams, such as the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, the Illinois, the Arkansas, and the Red river, 
exhibit at certain seasons, the most extensive overfiow- 
ings of their waters, to which the name of floods.is more 
appropriate than the term freshets, usually applied to the 
sudden rising of small streams. If we coneider the vast 



















































































































































































































* jen to overflowing, in the broad channels of the Mississip- 
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ountry through which an inland navgation is 
et sve the Y ever-failing supply of water furnished 
by these wonderful rivers, we cannot suppose them ex- 
ceeded in magnitude by any other in the knowm world. 
It will be easily imagined what a wonderful spectacle 
to the eye of the traveler who, for the first time, views the 
enormougmass of waters collected from the vast central] 
regions of our continent, booming along, turbid and swol- 


pi and the Vhio, the latter of which has a course of more 
than a thousand miles, and the former of several thou- 
sand. : 

To give you some idea of a booming flood of these gi- 
gantic streams, it is necessary to state the causes which 
give rise to it. These are the sudden melting of the 
snows on the mountains, and heavy rains continued for 
several weeks. When it happens that, during a severe 
winter, the Alleghany mountains have been covered 
with snow, to the depth of several feet, and the accumu- 
Jated mass has remained unmelted for a length of time, | 
the materials of a flood are thus prepared. It now and 
then happens that the winter is hurried off by a sudden 
increase of temperature, when the accumulated snows 
melt away simultaneously over the whole country, and 
the south-easterly wind, which then usually blows, brings 
along with it a continued fall of rain, which mingles with 
the dissolving snow, deluges the alluvian portions of the 
western country. filling up the rivulets, ravines, creeks and 
small rivers. ‘hese, delivering their waters to the great 
streams, cause the latter not merely to rise to a surprising 
height, but to overflow their banks wherever the land is 
low. Onsuch occasions, the Ohio itself presents a splen- 
did, and atthe same time an apalling spectacle, but when 
its waters mingle with those of the Mississippi, then, 
kind reader, it is time to view an American flood in all its 
astonishing magnificence. 

At the foot of the falls of the Ohio, the water has been 
known to rise upwards of sixty feet above its lowest level. 
The river at this point, has already run a course of nearly 
seven hundred miles from its origin at Pittsburgh, in Penn- 
sylvania, during which it has received the waters of its 
numberless tributaries, and overflowing all the bottom 
lands or valleys, has swept along the fences and dwellings | 
which have been unable to resist its violence. I could re-| 
Jate hundreds of incidents which might prove to you the 
dreadful effect of such aw inupdation, and which have been 
witnessed by thousands besides myself. I have known, | 
for example, of a cow swimming through a window eleva- 
ted at least seven fect from the ground, and sixty-two 
above low water mark ‘he house was then surrounded 
with water from the Ohio, which runs in front of it, while 
the neighboring country, was overflowed, yet the family 
did not remove from it, but remained in its upper portions, 
having previously taken off the sashes of the lower win- 
dows and opened the doors. But let us return to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

There the overflow is astonishing; but no sooner has 
the water reached the upper part of the banks, than it 
rushes out and overspreads the whole of the neighboring 
swamps, presenting an ocean overgrown with stupendous 
forest trees. So sudden is the calamity, that every indi- 
vidual, whether man or beast, has to exert his utmost in- 
genuity toenable him to escape from the dreadful ele- 
ment. ‘The Indian quickly removes to the hills of the in- 
terior, the cattle and game swim to the different strips of 
land that remain uncovered in the midst of the flood, or 
attempt to force their way through the waters until they 
perish from fatigue. 








ling of the waters, and are called levees. ‘There you find 








pieces, as regardless of the flood as on former occasions it 
would have been of the numerous sawyers and planters 
with which the surface of the river is covered when the 
water is low. Even the steamer is frequently distressed. 
The numberless trees and logs that float along, break its 
paddles and retard its progress. Besides, it is on such 
occasions difficult to procure fuel to maintain its fires; and 
it is at only very distant intervals that a wood yard can be 
found which the water has not carried off. 

Following the river in your canoe, you reach those 
parts of the shores that are protected against the overflow- 


the whoie population of the district at work repairing and 
augmenting those artificial barriers which are several 
feet above the level of the fields. Every person appears 
to dread the opening of a crevasse, by which the waters 
may rush into his fields. In spite of all exertions, howev- 
er, the crevasse opens, the water bursts impetuously over 
the plantations, and lays waste the crops which so lately 
were blooming in all the luxuriance of spring. It opens 
up a new channel, which, for aught I know to the contra- 
ry, may carry its waters tothe Mexican gulf. 

I have floated on the Mississippi and Ohio when thus 
swollen, and have in different places visited the submers- 
ed lands of the interior, propelling a light canoe by a pad- 
dle. Inthis manner I have traversed immense portions of 
the country, overflowed by the waters of these rivers; and 
particularly while floating over the Mississippi bottom 
lands, I have been struck with awe at the sight. Little 
or no current is met with unless when the canoe passes 
over the bed of a bayou. All is silent and melancholy, 
unless the mournful bleating of the hemmed-in-deer reach- 
es your ear, or the digmal scream of an eagle or a raven 
is heard, as the foul bird rises, disturbed by your approach, 
from the carcass on which it was allaying its craven appe- 
tite. Bears, cougars, lynxes, and all other quadrupeds 
that can ascend the trees, are observed crouching among 
their top branches.—Hungry in the midst of abundance, 
although they see floating around them the animals on 
which they usually prey, they dare not venture to swim 
to them. Fatigued by the exertions which they have 
made in reaching the dry land, they wiil there stand the 
hunter’s fire, as if to die by the ball were better than to 
perish amidst the waste of waters. On occasions like 
this, all these animals are shot by hundreds. 

Opposite the city of Natchez, which stands on a bluff 
bank of considerable elevation, the extent of inundated 
land is immense, the greater portion of the tract lying 
between the Mississippi and the Red river, which is more 
than thirty miles in breadth, being under water. The 
mail bag has been carried through the immense forests in 
a canoe, for even a greater distance, in orderto be forward- 
ed to Natchitoches. 

But now, kind reader, observe this great flood gradual- 
ly subsiding, and again see the mighty changes which it 
haseffected. ‘The waters have now been carried into the 
distant ocean. ‘The earth is every where covered by a 
deposite of muddy foam, which in drying, slips into deep 
and narrow chasms, presenting a reticulated appearance, 
and from which, as the weather becomes warmer, disa- 
greeable, and, at times, noxious exhalation arise, and fill 
the lower stratuin of the atmosphere as with a dense fog. 
The banks of the river have almost every where been 
broken down in a greater or less degree. Large streams 
are now found? to exist. where none were formerly to be 
seen, having forced their way in direct lines from the 
upper parts of the bends. ‘These are, by the navigator 
called short cuts. Some of them have proved enongh to 











Along the banks of the river, the inhabitants have 
rafts ready made; on which they remove themselves, their | 
cattle, and their provisions, and which they then fasten 
with rope or grape vines to the larger trees, while they | 
contemplate the melancholy spectacle presented by the| 
current, as it carries off their houses and their wood yards| 
piece by piece. Some who have nothing to lose, and are| 


| and only a few miles in length, has diverted the river 


produce a change in the Mississippi. If I mistake not. 
one of these, known by the name of the Grand Cut-off, 


from its natural course, and has shortened it by fifty 
miles. ‘The upper parts of the islands present a bul- 
wark consisting of an enormous mass of floated trees of 
all kinds, which have Jodged there.—Large sand banks 





usually known by the name of squatters, take this oppor-| 
tunity of traversing the woods in canoes for the purpose} 
of procuring game, and particularly skins of animals, such | 
as the deer and bear, which may be converted into money. 
They resort to the low ridges, surronded by the waters, 
and destroy thousands of deer, merely for their skins, leav-| 
ing the flesh to putrify. 


* reel aang sh. ae 
The river itself, rolling its swollen waters along, pre-| 


sents a spectacle of the most imposing nature. Although! ants and themselves are busily employed in repairing the 


no large vessel, unless propeiled by steam, can now make! damages occasioned by the floods. At one crevasse an 


its way against the current, it is seen covered by boats, 
Jaden with produce, which, running out from all the 
smaller streams, float silently towards the city of New| 
Orleans, their owners, meanwhile, not very well assured 
of finding a landing place even there. The water is cov-| 
ered with yellow foam and pumice, the latter laving float- 
ed from the Rocky Mountains to the north-west. ‘I'he ed- 
dies are larger and more powerful than ever. Here and 
there traces of forests are observed undermined, the trees 
gradually giving way and falling into the stream. Cat- 
tk , horses, bears and deers, are seen at times attempting 
to swim across the impetuous mass of foaming and boil- 
ing water vhile*here and there a vulture or an eagle is 
observed perched on a bloated carcass, tearing it up in 





have been completely removed by the impetuous whirls 
| of the waters. Some appear quite new to the eye of 
the navigator, who has no mark of their situation and bear- 
ing in his log-book. ‘I'he trees on the margins of the 
banks have in many parts given way. ‘They are seen 
bending over the stream like grounded arms of an over- 
whelmed army of giants.—Every where are heard the 
lamentations of the farmer and planter, while their serv- 





old ship or two, dismantled for the purpose, are sunk, to 
obstruct the passage opened by the still rushing waters, 
while new earth is brought to fill up the chasms. The 
squatter is seen shouldering his ritle, and making his 
way through the morass, in search of his lost stock, to 
drive the survivors home, and save the skins of the 
drowned. New fences have every where to be formed; 
even new houses must be erected; to save which from a 
like disaster, the settler places them on elevated plat- 
forms, supported by pillars made of the trunks of trees. 
The land must be ploughed anew ; and if the season is 
not too far advanced, a crop of corn and potatoes may yet 
be raised. But the rich prospects of the planter are blast- 








smaller streams having broken up their banks in a degree 
proportionate to their size. A bank of sand, which seems 


horse, and the next moment the animal has sunk in the 
quicksand, either to the chest in front. or over the crupper 
behind, leaving his master in a situation not to be 
envied.—.Audubon. 





PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


‘** One of the deepest and most palpable defects in Pul- 

pit eloquence, is uniformity. The Preacher ever appears 

in his own identity. He does not personate his subject. 

He is not subdued, or melted, or elevated, or rapt, accord- 

ing to his theme. The root of the defect is incomplete. 

ness of mental constitution. One man has logic; another 

has imagination; a third has pathos. In the finished or- 

ator, these must contract an intimate, a sublime alliance. 

Of all their energies he must have an absolute command. 

Suppose that in the creation of this fair world, the Infi- 

nate Mind had put forth all its attributes save that, which, 

might I so speak, I would call the Imagination of God— 

the source of all things grand, of all things fair. There 

would have been the loveliness of the flowers, the majes- 

ty of the mountains, and the glory of the sun! Suppose 
again, that every attribute but Love, had been in exer- 
cise, where would have been that matchless chain of Na- 
ture’s countenance, which to a heart that can feel, is noth- 
ing less than a paternal smile! Especially suppose, that 
Intellect, discriminating, grasping Intellect, had not held 
absolute dominion in that mighty work, where would have 
been the unity of purpose and result, which stamps it 
with the seal of the Divinity! The orator must be pre-em- 
inently, the image of his Maker. An intellect, which 
would be all the force of another man, must for him dis- 
charge the office of commander. An imagination, which 
would utterly dazzle and bewilder ordinary minds, must 
be to him the calm light of his path. A heart, which 
would consume another man, must be to him a genial 
warmth. He must be able to hold in strong captivity, the 
entire man. He must have Panoply of mind. He must 
love all of the divinity that is ever given to mortals. But 
though completeness of mental constitution be the first in 
order, as a requisite for the highest eloquence, there is 
another which is equally indispensable. It is the power 
of expression. Manner is not a thing extrinsic and inci- 
dental to eloquence; it is an element of its life. Without 
an adeqduate or corresponding manner, aman may be gi- 
gantic in intellect, but he will be a giant in chains. His 
imagination may be splendid as the sun in eclipse. His 
heart may be a fountain, ever so rich and deep; but it 
will be a fountain covered with ice. That he may be able 
to put his hearers in possession of his entire state of mind, 
his words must be a transparent medium for his thoughts; 
his voice must be an instrument of vast compass, and most 
thrilling tone; his eye must be the mirror of his soul; his 
every limb must be instinct with energy and life; his 
whole exterior must have an air, a speaking, breathing 
air, in deep congeniality with the inner man. I recur, 
for illustration, tothe same source as before; the sempi- 
ternal source of eloquence as of all things bright, and pow- 
erful, and fair. Go forth in sorrow in an autumnal eyen- 
ing: when the moon in ‘ majesty of loveliness,” will give 
such virtue toher smile; will so imbue with sweetest chari- 
ty, her mellow light, that where you looked for beauty 
only, you find sympathy; and from a distant admiration, 
you are kindled into love. Whence has she this deep 
charm, this power, all voiceless as she is, to soothe so 
with essential potency, the bleeding heart! It is that 
through the aspect of that meek, that most majestic moon, 
there comes to you a voice, which through a brighter 
countenance hath said, ‘*Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” It is 
the sou! of the Eternal which you feel. The whole ex- 
pression of that evening scene, so tender, yet so high, so 
overflowing with love, yet whispering of awe, is but the 
air, the manner, of Him, who hath endowed his excellent 
works with utterance of his glory. But are complete- 
ness of mental constitution, and the power of expression, 
all the indispensable requisites 10 a deep, rich and vari- 
ous eloquence! No. There is yet another, which if the 
pulpit orator has not, he is destitute of his main spring.— 
He must be enamored of Truth. He must contract an 
exquisite taste, for its essential and eternal beauty. I 
would rather say, he must himself be truth; for it must 
be the vital element of his soul. And he must not be a 
page nor a volume, butan Encyclopedia of truth. Inoth- 
er words, he must be intimate with the transcendant mys- 
teries of tne Cross, in all their depth, and harmony of their 
bearings; and he must keep his equilibrium when pressed 
by their resistless urgencies, because he is pressed on ev- 
ery side. From suci an indwelling of truth must flow a 
zeal, which is always glowing, but never inflamed. There 
are yet other qualifications, which though in principle, 
they may be included in what I have already said, it is 
yet essential to specify. The orator must know himself. 
1a the light of his countenance who “ searcheth the hearts 
and trieth the reins of the children of men,” he must deep- 
ly know himself. He must have mpch of what Milton, 
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ed and stored up in books.” He must have been an inti- 
mate observer of men, in various ranks and walks of life. 
He must expand and strengthen, and refine his social 
character, by cultivating dignity and independence, and 
courtesy of manners. Most men seem not to know the 
fact, but 1t unquestionably is a fact, that the habitual man- 
ner of a man, are no small part’of his entire being. The 
foundation of manners is deep in the minds heart. He 
must be strikingly alive to all the decencies, and peculi- 
arities of time, and place, and circumstances and charac- 
ter. These things must have upon his mind the force of 
law. He must commune with the Eternal Spirit, not in 
his word only, but in his works; the sky, the ocean, the 
mountains, and the flowers. There is celestial eloquence 
in allthese things. He must be free, and noble, and brave, 
and tender, and true. He must make to himself a Para- 
dise of all high thoughts, and beautiful imaginings, and 
exquisite emotions. He must be, in the language of the 
most illustrious of poets, ‘‘ a true Poem, that is a compo- 
sition and pattern, of the best and honorable things.” 


DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


A few days ago a man was brought before the Seraskier 
Pacha, charged by a Turkish lady with having robbed her 
of a quantity of jewels, and he without stating any par- 
ticulars, insisted upon it that she had herself voluntarily 
given them to him, upon the strength of his silence as to 
their previous acquaintance. This she denied, and it was 
not without a world of trouble that the following facts 
were elicited:—It would appear that the lady had been 
to the Charsee, and having bought a pair of slippers, 
the kavaf, or, slipper merchant, refused to receive the 
money for them from so beautiful a woman, assuring her 
that every thing in his shop was at her disposal, and he 
himself her slave. In fine, he was handsome, and said 
so many tender things in so irresistible a manner, that 
the lady consented to make him a visit at his own house, 
into which she glided with much secrecy, the kavaf’s 
mother being absent in the country. They were so charm- 
ed with each other’s eociety that she consented to prolong 
her visit until towards evening, and he went out to pro- 
cure eatables at a Bakkal’s; he shut the door after him, 
and placed the key in his pocket. While making his pur- 
chases he was applied to for the payment of a debt, ar- 
rested and dragged off to prison, where he had been ly- 
ing for some hours, cursing the cruelty of fortune, when 
one of his craft passing, entered the prison to see which 
of the esnaff was in durance. ‘They were well acquaint- 
ed, and the prisoner placing the key of his house in the 
hands of his friend, requested him to go and liberate a fe- 
male whom he would tindthere. The visitor promised to 
be discreet, opened the door, when who should be discov- 
ered but his own wife! She professed this was her first of- 
fence, desired him to divorce her, and on condition he kept 
the affair a secret, she offered to give up to him all her 
jewels. The bargain was closed accordingly, the act of 
divorce was gone through, and the man walked off with 
the jewels. ‘The lady, however, still more attached to her 
trinkets than to her reputation, followed him, and had him 
taken up on the charge stated. Finally, the truth was 
brought&o light, and the Seraskier gave his decision thus: 
The ex-husband having confessed the truth, had broken 
his condition as to silence, and consequently was not en- 
titled to the jewels, which were made over to the lady to 
cover the stain on her reputation. The Sultan himself, 
enquired into the case, and was much amused at the rela- 
tion of it by the Seraskier, who, when he likes, is the best 
buffvon in the empire.—Constantinople correspondence of 
a daily paper. 


Doc Prisoxer.—In the new gaol of Glasgow in Scot- 
land, some four years ago, there existed the curious.spec- 
tacle of a “dog prisoner,” suffering the penalty of his 
peccadilloes, among his biped fellow-felons. Baillie Mc- 
Clellan, who exhibited this singular specimen of blind 
justice's victims, narrated anecdotes of his peculiarities, 
enough to fill an entire volume on Dog-ology. As it is a 
well known fact that the passion for peculation is so 
strong, even in the superior order of us superior beings, 
that servants have been wholly employed in following and 
watching their ladies, to observe and pay for the many ar- 
ticles they pillage from tradesmen’s stores, so we cannot 
be surprised if dogs, either by tuition or intuition, will 
steal whatever they can get into their paws or their 
maws, without an over nice observance of the laws of 
meum and teum. So strongly is this passion implanted in 
some natures, that no sense of shame, or feeling of recti- 
tude, will ever eradicate it. Of these, the celebrated 
lady C— L—e, and the lovely Miss C—s of Dublin, are 
singular but well known instances. But to return to the 
Glasgow four footed felon; we are not quite sure that the 
séntence was just which co-.demned hii to the incarcer- 
ation we saw him suffer, for he was not fairly condemned 
by his peers; indeed, in the quiet city of Glasgow, we 
hardly think there could have been found puppies enough 
This very singular dog had been reared 
and trained by a long suspected knight of the post, who 
taught him to fetch from any distance, certain articles to 
which he had previously pointed his attention. This, he 











would jnfallibly do; butthe most curious part of his edu- 
cation was, the habit of never recognising his master, if 
pursued, and he has been known to pass him with a watch 
in his mouth and a score of pursuers at his heels, as if he 
had no knowledge whatever of the man at whose insti- 
gation he committed the felony. So numerous were his 
depredations, and so constant his escape, that on one oc- 
casion, when he stole a watch, the neighbors set a watch 
upon him: the dog was quietly tracked, and his master 
was seen to receive from his trusty servant the stolen 
goods, of course knowing them to be stolen. After a few 
weeks imprisonment in the gaol, the biped principal was 
tried, and sentenced tv transportation, and the jury etep- 
ped aside from their dignity, to add a request that this 
‘“‘wicked dog,” should either be shot, or confined for the 
residue of his brief existence. When the Baillie intro- 
duced us to his four-legged prisoner, we found him the 
pampered pet of all his fellow gaol birds, who with the 
true ‘‘esprit de corps,” valued him highly for the skill he 
had exhibited in their mutual calling. —M. Y. Trav. 


“THE PHILOSOPHY OF DEw.—From the manner in which 
we commonly hear the deposition of Dew spoken of, we 
are led to think that the ideas of many people are vague 
and incorrect. Dew is spoken of as falling, as though it 
were formed in the clouds, or somewhere in the region 
above us, and showered down from thence, like the rain 
which so abundantly waters and purifies the earth. But 
this is evidently incorrect; for if dew were tormed in the 
clouds, or showered down from the atmosphere, it is mani- 
fest that we should find it equally deposited on all sub- 
stances; we should find it upon sand and slate roofs, and 
upon our side walks and pavements it would lie plentiful- 
ly. This hypothesis will then be abandoned. ‘To those 
to whom the subject of the formation and deposition of dew 
may seem obscure, we would beg leave to suggest the fol- 
lowing ideas. 

It is well known that the atmosphere, when apparently 
ina state of dryness, holds in solution by virtue of the 
caloric it contains, a greater or less quantity of water. 
When the weather is warmest and driest, the quantity of 
water or moisture then held in solution is greatest. It 
need not be said, that this moisture is the result of evap- 
oration carried on rapidly through the day. When the 
temperature of the air is low, and the moisture thus evap- 
orated, is in a state of imperfect solution, we feel sensibly 
the dampness of the weather; as in the winter, this mois- 
ture, not dissolved by the heat of the atmosphere, is frozen, 
and appears in the form of hoar frost. 

In the evening, when the heat of the sun declines, the 
earth radiates rapidly the heat it has acquired during the 
day; while the atmosphere, which is not a good radiator, 
brings its caloric in contact with every plant and blade of 
grass, colder than itself’, to which its caloric is imparted, 
and the atmosphere deprived of it. ‘The air having its 
solvent power thus reduced, becomes unable to retain in 
solution so much moisture, and consequently deposites or 
distils it upon those bodies and vegetables which are colder 
than itself. 

It will be observed, then, that but little dew is deposited 
during cloudy evenings; as clouds not only prevent the 
rapid radiation of the earth, which takes place at other 
times, but they do themselves impart their caloric to the 
earth. It is on fine clear nights that the dew is most per- 
fect and unobstructed. We may observe, too, that the 
deposition of dew is most abundant towards morning, 
when the atmosphere has been almost deprived of its sol- 
vent power, or caloric. 

It will be observed too, that dew is only deposited on 
those bodies which freely radiate caloric; since it is the 
radiation of heat which most readily reduces the earth to 
a temperature below that of the atmosphere. For this 
reason we find little or no dew upon sand or pavements, 
but a beautiful distribution of it upon those plants and 
vegetables which so greatly need it. 


American Gypsies.—Dr. Alexander Jones, of Mobile, 
Alabama, says the New York Observer, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Professor Silliman of New Haven, gives the 
following account of a colony of Gypsies in Louisiana. 

I see Prof. Griscom has translated from the ** Revue En- 
cyclopedique” an article on ‘*Gypsies” fur your Journal, 
in which he remarks that there are no “Gypsies” in Amer- 
ica, or that ‘they have never appeared in America.” In 
this, the writer is mistaken. ‘There isa colony of ‘‘Gyp- 
sies” on Biloxi Bay in Louisiana, who were brought over 
and colonized by the French at a very early period of the 
first settlement of thatstate. ‘They are French **Gypsies”’ 
and speak the French language; they cal! themselves 
‘“‘Egyptians,” or **Gypsies.”” ‘The French call them in- 
differently, **Egyptians” or ‘* Bohemians.” 

What is remarkable since their colonization in this 
country, they have lost the distinctive character of their 
idle and wandering habits. ‘They are no longer strolling 
vagrants; but have, in lapse of time, become, in all res- 
pects, like other French settlers found in Louisiana. They 
appear equally polite, hospitable and intelligent. They 
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The only striking difference between them is seen in 
their complexion andthe color of their hair, which is 
much darker in the “Gypsies,” than in the French popu- 
lation. Their hair is also coarser and straighter, than that 
of the French. 

Their intellectual vigor appears to be as great as that 
of any people. A young man of this colony received a col- 
legiate education at Georgetown, D. C., and is residing in 
New Orleans; and there are probably few men to be found 
in the United States of his age, whose knowledge and 
learning are more profound and varied than his. He is 
also a good and ready writer. The most of the foregoing 
facts were derived from an eminent and learned lawyer of 
Mobile, who speaks the French language fluently, and has 
traveled among, and conversed familiarly with these 
“Gypsies.” 











Diaries.—Every young lady, who aspires to the digni- 
ty of having a “cultivated mind,” should keep a diary— 
say froin fifteen to five and twenty yearsof age. An ear- 
lier attempt would not usually be perseverved in, and af- 
ter twenty-five, a woman, if married, will find her duties 
calling into requisition all her faculties and attainments; 
and in this will be active improvement, which is far better 
than speculative goodness. 

But keeping a diary is essential to a young or single la- 
dy, who has much leisure. It is the only corrective of 
that fault of ourage, excessive reading without reflection. 
One may read mechanically, but she cannot thus write a 
diary. The effort to embody their thoughts in language, 
will compe! ladies to think. And nothing will so surely 
make them ashamed of spending their time and thoughts 
on trifles, as the record which at the end of each year, 
they should read over. 

Let a young lady of fifteen begin her diary, a faithful 
one, and keep, also, a regular account of her expenses; 
and she will improve in her powers of judgment and reflec- 
tion; in that discretion which is the regulator of economy. 
A saving spirit is not always discreet-—we must be m the 
habit of calculating future consequences as well as present 
expenses, in order to practice a wise economy. 

We earnestly recommend this mode of self-education 
to all our sex, who have the opportunity of putting it in 
practice. One half hour in the twenty-four, or even fif- 
teen minutes, devoted to this self-examination and record, 
would be of incalcuable effect on the mind and character 
of woman.— American Ladies Magazine. 


My Lire.—Just two years ago, I said that I did not 
think I should continue to publish the Register above two 
or three years longer; and that I would pretty speedily set 
about publishing the history of my own life. With re- 
gard to the former, I think I shall bring it to aclose on my 
birth-day of 1835, if I should live so long, that birth-day 
being on the 9th of March. With regard to the latter, 
that is to say, The History of My Life, the writing of it 
all depended, at the time I spoke of it, upon a contingency; 
namely, whether I should become a Member of Parliament 
or not. I shall entitle my book, ‘*The Progress of a 
Ploughboy to a seat in Parliament, as exemplified in the 
History of the life of Cobbett, Member of Oldham;”’ and 
I intend that the frontispiece to the book shal) represent 
me, first in a smock frock, driving the cows from the corn; 
and in the lower compartment of the picture, standing in 
the House of Commons, addressing the Speaker. If I 
live I shall fulfil my intentions. I shall dedicate my book 
to the Ploughboys of England. bidding them to be sober, 
industrious, early risers, merciful to the horses and oxen; 
to be obedient to their masters in all their lawful com- 
mands; and exhorting them to perish, if necessary, rather 
than live upon potatoes, water, and salt.-—Cobbett’s Re- 
gister. 

Avruor or Junius.—A great deal of mystery has 
hitherto rested on the authorship of Junius. Whole vol- 
umes have been written to prove that this or that man was 
the author. According to one account, Sir Philip Francis 
was the author ; according to another, Jolin Horne Tooke; 
according to a third, some other gentleman of note; and 
soon. But whoever was the author, all speculators seem 
to agree as to the cause of concealing his name—to wit, 
the security of his person. 

But a writer in the Edinburgh Journal has assigned a 
new cause for this concealment, which leads of course to 
a new conjecture as to the authorship. ‘I am fully per- 
suaded,”’ says he, “ that Junius was a man of the name of 
Joun Smiru—a greatly unfortunate man, not fearful of 
acknowledging his work for anything that kings or men 
could do to him, or any other consideration, than simply 
that he could not endure the idea of exploding all the utis- 
ity and all the estimation of his piquant writings, by put- 
ting SUCH A NAME on the title page.”’ 

This account is quite as satisfactory as any we have 
seen. ‘Io be called merely John Smith, where there were 
a thousand other John Smiths, was no distinction; and 
therefore the author chose to Jie perdue behind the veil of 
anonymonsity, rather than to ruin the credit of his work 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 








THE TRANSLATOR....NO. III. 


THE DIVISION OF THE EARTH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


« Divide the Globe!” Jove thundered from his height. 
« Let each one take what suits his inclination ; 
Only divide it brotherly and right, 
Without a particle of altercation.”s 


So each one hastened to enrich himself 
With every thing he wanted to obtain. 

The Farmer took his field, the Miser pelf, 
The Nobleman his wood and wild domain. 


The Merchant took supplies to fill his store, 
The Priest stuck closely to his good old wine ; 

The King took bridges, highways, wharves and more, 
And said “the tithes of all these things are mine.” 


Last came the Poet--after every thing 
Had been divided—from afar he caine 

There was ‘nt now a solitary string, 
That had ‘nt got an owner to its name. 


« Alas!” he cried, “must I alone be sent 
‘ Away denied, I, thy peculiar son?” 
He made the roof ring with his loud lament, 
And threw himself before his Father's throne. 


« As thou wert wandering, lost and undecided,” 
Replied the God, “ complain not now to me. 

Where wast thou when the world was being divided?” 
“I was,” replied the Poet, «sire, with thee. 


« Mine eye was drinking in thy heavenly sight, 
Mine ear was drinking in thy harmony, 
Pardon a spirit that, dazzled by thy light, 
Lost sight of earth while gazing on the sky. 


« What's to be done?” cried Jove: «the world, you see, 
Is all divided-—nothing now is mine; 

But if thou “It come to Heaven, and live with me, 
As often ag thou comest it shall be thine.” 





ORIGINAL TALES. 
| THE TRADUCED: 


A TALE OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI, 


“The charms of other days, in starlight gleams 
Glimmer on high; their buried locks still wave 
Along the canvass; their eyes glance like dreams 
On ours, ——— 
But death is imaged intheir shadowy beams.” 
—Don Juan, 


Who is there that has traveled through the country ly- 
ing contiguous to the Upper Mississippi, and not admired 
The extensive prairies, gently slo- 
ping towards the river, with here and there a grove of 
shrubs and bushes peering above the waving grass, like 
islands in the boundless ocean—the forests of tall and 
majestic oak and hickory, thet for centuries have withstood 
the raging tempests, stretching their huge arms to heay- 
en;—then, the imposing magnificence of the towering 
rocks that line the shore of the river, lifting their heads 


its many beauties! 


hundreds of feet above the Losom of the waters that flow 


in sullen grandeur at their base—their numerous caves— 
jutting promontories, and ragged sides—all conspire to 
heighten the curiosity, and excite the most heart-felt 


admiration of the magnificent works of nature’s God. 

It was during the summer of I8—, in company with 
three others, I ascended the Mississippi from the mouth 
of the Ohio to the Falls of St. Anthony; there we were 
obhged to leave the boat, and proceeded on foot nearly 


sixty miles, where we encamped on the bank of the river, 
for the purpose of hunting, fishing, and viewing the sur- 


rounding country, as we had no other object in view, than 
the pursuit of pleasure. 
we agreeably amused ourselves for weeks, in scouring 


the adjacent Inlls in search of game, and feastine our 
sight on scenes, which the pen could not describe, and do 


them justice, 
About three o’clock, one afternoon, having been confin- 


ed the previous part of the day, I took my rifle, and call-| 
ing my dog, sallied forth to exercise myself with a short | 


excursion through the woods, 


I crossed the river in a 
bark canoe, which we had 


made upon our arrival, and as- 


cended the precipitous bank to the more level part of thes 


country. Ilere we generally found game in abundance; 
but, es if a magician had been there with his rod of en- 
chantment, and converted it into trees or stones, not a 
single animal could I see. Ashamed to return without 
killing something, I pursued my course, until completely 
bewildered among the mazes of rocks that encircled me 
on every side. By dint of exertion I succeeded in climb- 
ing to the summit of one of the highest, from which, I 
could see many miles around me. The sun was sinking 
to rest; an the clouds, black, lowering, and appalling, 
were piled with terrific grandeur on the western horizon. 
The lightning gleamed at intervals along the dark mass, 





and the hoarse rumbling of the thunder, ever and anon 
was heard, like the distast bellowing of some mighty 
monster, eager to burst the fetters that restricted his lib- 
erty. Darkness came on with a swift and certain pace, 
rendered more dreary to the mind by the prospect of a 
tempestuous night. I passed on. The wind howled 
mournfully among the trees, and large drops of rain be- 
gan to fall as I reached the bank of the river. I stood 


spending such a night among the rocks was horrible. 
The loud and continued barking of my dog soon attracted 
my ajtention. I turned and followed the sound; but had 
not proceeded far, when through the gathering gloom, I 
discovered a man standing upon the point of a projecting 
rock, in a musing attitude, leaning upon his gun. I has- 
tened towards him, and enquired if there was any pros- 
pect of obtaining shelter from the coming storm. He 
immediately descended from his position, and informed 
me that there was a cave hard by, whither, if I would ac- 
company him and partake of such fare as it afforded, 1 
should be welcome. Without hesitation I accepted the 
offer. There was a kind of maniac wildness, strangely 
blended with sadness, in the manners of the stranger, 
that strongly excited my curiosity, and I felt a desire to 
learn something of this singular inhabitant ofthe wilderness. 
Slowly we traced our footsteps along the dangerous path, 


lightning. Wesoon~ame to the mouth of a cave, open- 
ing on the margin of the river. The entrance was so 
narrow, as to oblige us to stoop on our hands and feet. 
We passed along a.Jow arched hall, into a spacious cav- 
ern, in the extremity of which a fire was blazing. A few 
skins of the buffaloe, bear, and deer, lay scattered about 
the floor; two rough earthen vessels and a tin cup appear- 
ed to be the sum total of kitchen utensils. My host, pla- 
cing his rifle in a nook, piled some fuel upon the fire. 
While thus engaged, I had leisure to observe him more 
closely. 


well-shaped limbs bespoke uncommon strength and ac- 
tivity. He was apparently between twenty and thirty 


than he really was. His features were expressive and 
regular—his movements dignified and solemn. His face 
was much embrowned by exposure; though when he laid 
aside his huge beaver cap, his forehead appeared eminent- 
ly fair; intelligence beamed from his full, dark eyes, and 


sorrow than scorn. 
survey of his person, he had prepared our frugal repast, 


dried venison, and acup of water. We soon finished 
this simple meal, and seated ourselves before the fire. 
The storm was now raging without: the continued rever- 
berations of the thunder shook the cavern to its founda- 
tions, and the deafening roar of the wind and rain pro- 
duced a magical effect upon the feelings of my host. His 
countenance lighted up with a pleasure that he did not 
attempt to conceal. “This,” said he, ‘though infinitely 
inferior, is in perfect unison with the storm that is raging 
in my bosom. ] 
any thing like peace, that my heart knows, are in scezes 
like this;—when, as it were, the wrath of an Alinighty 
power threatens dissolution to an ungrateful world. ‘The 
warring of the elements produces a calm here!” he said, 
striking his breast with his clenched hand; and suddenly 
starting up, he precipitately left the cavern. 

I was too much surprised at this sudden burst of pas- 
sion to impede his steps; but awaited his return with 
strong anxiety. A full hour elapsed, and I was prepar- 
ing to go in pursuit of him, when he entered. His clothes 
were saturated with the rain, and his luxuriant hair was 
streaming in masses over his shoulders. All traces of the 








Here, in this delightful region, 




















energy. which but a short time before had irradiated his 


| features with a supernatural fire that struck me with awe, 
had disappeared, and given place to a death-like paleness; 


—a chilling serenity overspread his countenance, that 


|plainly told his feelings were calmed, but not conquered. 
| He approached me with a sad smile, and taking my hand, 
| said, 


‘Forgive me, sir; my passions will not always brook 
control, and I sometimes forget myself. Whenthe recol- 
lection of former years thrusts itself upon my distracted 


brain, it sears it worse than a thousand brands of fire. 


The contrast between what I now am, and the remem- 
brance of what I might have been, but for the blackest 
perfidy, oh God! it almost hurls reason from her throne. 
I would not willingly intrude my sorrows on any one; but, 
yours, sir, isa sympathizing countenance; I am sure you 
would not mock my miseries; therefore if you will attend 
a few minutes, I will briefly sketch my simple story, and 
the most prominent events which made me a wretched 


outcast.” 


Gladly did I embrace the proffered opportunity, of 
learning the history of one whose person and manners had 
interested me so deeply. I sincerely thanked him for the 


||confidence he reposed in an entire stranger, and assured 





awhile reflecting on what course to pursue; for being | 
hungry and fatigued by previous exertion, the idea of 





only visible by the vivid and almost incessant flashes of 


He was above the middle stature; firmly built, and his 


years of age; though evidently some deep-seated grief 
preyed upon his mind, and made him appear much older 


there was a curl of the upper lip that denoted more of 
By the time I had finished this slight | 


which only consisted of a cake of corn bread, ahaunch of 


Years have fled; and the only intervals of 


him, I would alleviate, as much as lay in my power, the 
grief that had singled him out for a premature grave. 
He shook his head significantly; and drawing his stoo] 


'|closer to mine, he commeuced as follows: 


“T ama native of France, my name is Henri, Count of 
Montaigne;—the elder of two sons, I was reared amid al] 
the pomp and magnif cence, that wealth could procure, 
Every indulgence that parental fondness could bestow, 
was mine;—every v ish was gratified the moment it was 
expressed; at the same time, my father, who was a man 
possessed of good sense and a strong judgment, paid eve- 
ry attention to my education. He held the cultivation of 
the intellectual faculties, far superior to the cultivation of 
the body, and he spared no pains to procure me suitable 
teachers in all the various branches of useful knowl- 
edge. 

‘**Thus situated, my mind was early stored with princi- 
ples of virtue. Honor and integrity were irrevocably 
engrafted upon my disposition. Compassion for the suf- 
ferings of my feljow-beings often led me into unwarrant- 
able extravagances in administering to their necessities, 
My father saw and encouraged this propensity, by allow- 
ing me free access tohis escritoire, which contained suih- 
cient to satisfy my most sanguine desires. Benevolence 
was a predominant feature in his character, and he de- 
lighted to’ see me, though young, exercising the nobler 
feelings of my nature. Perhaps, you may accuse me of 
egotism in thus dwelling upon my good qualities; but as 
I have commenced giving a faithful detail of circumstan- 
ces, I will omit nothing. Ihadasister. I say, I Aad, 
for I know not whether she be yet among the living or 
not. Eloisa! how many endearing recollections of thy 
affection, crowd upon my lone heart at the mention of 
thy name! She was in truth an angel,—meckness and 
modesty shone conspicuous in her lovely countenance. 
Methinks, I can now see her sylph-like form bounding 
before me, in all the light-hearted joyousness of our early 
and happy days! but a blight has passed over us both, 
and like the withering sirocco, blasted our fair-budding 
prospects forever. Of my brother I shall say but little. 
Poor Louis! may he never hear of the disgrace of his un- 
fortunate brother.—He departed for the East Indies when 
quite young, and since that time I have heard from him 
but once. He was then chief clerk in an extensive mer- 
cantile establishment, high in favor with the owners, and 
a fair prospect of becoming wealthy. 

«My father had a villa, situated about two leagues from 
Paris, on the bank of the Seine, where we used to spend 
our summers in all the happiness that domestic harmony 
is calculated to produce. The mansion-house stood ona 
gentle eminence, surrounded by a magnificent garden, 
beautifully laid out in parterres and shaded avenues.— 
Here, we delighted to ramble; and sometimes a pleasure- 
voyage on the water wasrelished by all, when the weath- 
er was favorable. 

‘It was in the twenty-first year of my age, after an ab- 
sence of nearly two years, I was returning from my stu- 
dies to my paternal roof. It was much such a night as 
this—the heavens were obscured by clouds, and the light- 
ning flashed incessantly. Proceeding hurriedly along, 
thinking of the joys which awaited me among the little 
circle by whom I was anxiously expected, my ears were 
suddenly assailed by piercing cries of distress, I hastily 
called to my servants, and galloped furiously along the 
bank of the river in the direction of the noise. Arrived 
at the spot, I discovered numerous figures by the glare of 
the lightning, running distractedly up and down the shore. 
IT enquired the cause of alarm of a venerable old man 
who was fearfully gazing on the water. He was speech- 
less; but following with my eyes the direction of his fin- 
ger, I descried a something white struggling on the sur- 
face. Without hesitation, I threw off my cloak, plunged 
in, and with considerable difficulty succeeded in bringing 
the body of a lady to the shore. By this time, the old 
gentleman, who appeared to be her father, had recovered 
some degree of composure. Ife received the body with 
demonstrations of thankfulness, and requested me to ac- 
company him to his residence, which was but a short dis- 
tance. Although anxious to proceed, yet I could not find 
in my heartto refuse his earnest solicitations. Accord- 
ingly we made all speed to his mansion, which was only 
a few hundred yards distant. Medical aid was immedi- 
ately procured, and after a reviving cordial was adminis- 
tered, the young lady opened her eyes. Her father then 
returned to me in the drawing-room, where I was waiting 
to hear the opinion of the physician. He approached, 
and taking my hand, pressed it to his heart, and said: 
“Sir, the obligations Iam under to you, for the pres- 
ervation of my child, can never be cancelled. But for 
your generous intrepidity, I should now have been child- 
Jess. Words cannot express my gratitude;—were you a 
father, you could then have some idea of my feelings — 
As it is, any favor that the Count of Palmene can com- 
mand, is at your option.” 

‘Mention it no more,” said I; “twas but my duty, 
and hundreds would have acted in the same manner. JI 
thought you a stranger; but the pleasure is augmented in 








knowing that the son of the Marquis of Montaigne has’ 
been servicable to the noble Count of Palmene.” 
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‘“‘What!” he exclaimed, “the son of my best friend, 
who has done me this signal service? This joys me, in- 
deed!” 

“His expressions of gratitude were then unbounded, 
and he pressed me te stay with him that night; but I de- 
clined, by declaring the anxiety of my parents; for I had 
already overstaid my allotted time. At length, after ex- 
torting a promise from me to call on him the following 
day, he consented to my departure. I then hurried home 
as fast asthe darkness would pérmit. I was welcomed 
with the most sincere affection byany parents and sister, 
and introduced to a cousin, who had just arrived from a 
distant part of France, Monsieur St. Aubert. His pleas- 
ing manners soon won my confidence; but had I then 
known the duplicity and utter depravity of his heart, I 
might have been more on my guard, and the fatal conse- 
quences, to which ignorance of his real character tended to 
lead me, have in part been avoided. But his bland, insinu 
ating address, unembarrassed air, and pleasing exterior, 
were calculated to deceive a more experienced person. I, 
at that time had no real knowledge of the vices of man- 
kind.—I imagined all men capable of good actions in a 
greater or less degree; but did not dream that any man 
could be so totally void of humanity, and lost to every 
generous impulse, as to wear the semblance of innocence 
to deceive and ruin a happy family. And yet, St. Aubert 
was that wretch! Oh! just Ruler of the universe, will 
vengeance sleep forever! 1s the villain who poisoned my 
existence, and rendered life hateful, permitted to go un- 
punished! 

“I sometimes imagine that a day of retribution is at 
hand, and my fancy conjures up so many pleasing visions, 
that I am transported with ideal forms of happiness; but 
then the sad reality forces itself back upon my heart, and 
my spirit sinks in the extreme of blackness and despair. 
But to return; I then related the adventure of the eve- 
ning, with the attendant circumstances. My father press- 
ed me to his bosom. My noble boy, said he, this 
deed was worthy of thee; I glory in my son. » Oh, how 
my heart bounded within me at these encomiums, be- 
stowed by an affectionate parent. The remembrance of 
my unalloyed felicity at that time, only serves to render 
present misery more vivid. It crosses my brain asa 
dream of by-gone years—a phantom of fancy’s creation— 
which mocks me with reality, and when I strive to em- 
brace it, I grasp an empty delusion. 

“The following morning I arose with the dawn, and 
hastily dressing myself, sallied forth into the garden. 
Each shrub, tree, or promenade reminded me of some 
scene of youthful pastime. A number of tender recollec- 
t ions rushed upon my heart, and leaning against an arb6r, I 
uttered aloud the language of a celebrated author; ‘Hail, 
ye scenes of innocence! Ye images pf contentment! 
Here charity resides unboastful of her deeds. Hail, ven- 
erable trees! pleasing associations of my infancy are con- 
nected with thee! Beneath the shelter of your boughs, 
have J wiled the hours away, careless as the birds that 
sport among your branches Sg 

‘“‘What, my brother,” said a soft voice at my elbow; 
‘‘abroad soearly! Ruminating on last night’s adventure, 
I suppose.” 

‘Nothing was farther from my thoughts, I assure you, 
my dear sister. I was viewing each well known object 
of my boyhood with unfeigned delight. But since you 
mention it, are you acquainted with the young lady whose 
life I was instrumental in saving?” 

“Yes, well do I know Amelie; she has been my con- 
stant companion ever since your departure for college. 
She is the most amiable creature increation. Playful as 
a fawn—the graces of her person are only eclipsed by the 
beauties of her mind. She is the life of all society—her 
animating conversation, and the unaffected simplicity of 
her manners, endear her to every heart. But we shall 
visit her to-day, conformably with your promise to her 
father, and then you can judge if I have exaggerated her 
perfections. In the mean time, I will take the liberty to 
hint, that if your heart is not pre-engaged, have a care of 
this syren—she will steal it in spite of the adamant that 
guards it.” 

‘*¢°Tis needless to relate the particulars of our conver- 
sation. We rambled through each walk, grove, and 
haunt of childhood, dwelling with pleasure on the recol- 
lections they inspired, until we were summoned to break- 
fast. The reviving freshness of the morning air had tinged 
our cheeks with the ruddy glow of health, and my 
father’s eyes sparkled with pleasure, as he fervently pro- 
nounced a benediction. St. Aubert pressed my hand with 
kindness, and’ we sat down to the morning meal with 
grateful hearts. As soon as it was finished, the coach 
was ordered, and we all prepared to visit the Count. 

“We were welcomed with demonstrations of joy, and 
ushered into the parlor, where Amelie was sitting, quite 
recovered from the effects of the late accident. She re- 
ceived the congratulations of my sister with a sweet smile, 
and her father, presenting me, said, 

“This is the young gentleman, my Amelie, whose be- 
nevolent spirit prompted him at the peril of his own life, 
to snatch you from a watery grave.” A tear started in 








his eye at the thought of what might have been. The 


heart of Amelie was too full to speak; but her eyes elo- 
quentiy expressed that which her tongue could not utter. 
I do not know that I could describe her features in more 
appropriate language, than that of one of your poets: 
«Her glossy hair was clustered o'er a brow 

Bright with intelligence, and fair, and smooth; 
Her eye-brow’s shape was like the aerial bow, 

Her cheek all purple with the beam of youth, 
Mounting at times to a transparent glow.” 


The perfect symmetry of her form, and the harmony of 
her movements, created a new feeling in my bosom—a 
mingled sensation of awe and admiration, that stamped 
itself upon my countenance. 

“St. Aubert, also appeared desirous of making himself 
agreeable. He was possessed of ample tact, where it was 
not warped by selfishness, and he well knew how to lull 
present feelings of that nature, where he had a prospect 
of future recompense. With a face all smiles, and as 
much dignity of mien as he knew how to assume, he ap- 
proached Amelie. But she had sufficient discernment to 
detect and despise the hollowness of his professions, and 
avoided as much as possible, intercourse with a man 
whose honesty and independence of mind were assumed. 
This desire to shun his society, did not escape his eagle 
gaze. Mortified by the indifference evinced towards his 
person, and upon his failure to make the intended impres- 
sion upon Amelie, his consummate command of temper 
had well nigh deserted him; but by a severe effort, he 
was enabled toresist his feelings, and to a casual observer, 
appeared calm and collected the remainder of our stay. 
The difference in her manner towards myself, was so 
striking, that he internally vowed to mar my prospects 
of felicity. To accomplish this, he knew that all the art 
and deception he was master of, would be requisite. 

“In the course of a few weeks, so persevering and de- 
termined were the efforts of St. Aubert, that he gained a 
complete ascendancy over the mind of my father, who, 
with all his good qualities, was easily blinded by flattery. 
So well had he succeeded in his efforts, that the opinion 
of his once-loved son, when opposed to that of his favor- 
ite, was of no consequence; whatever suggestion was ad- 
vanced by him, was immediately adopted, no matter how 
much at variance with reason or good sense. ‘Thus much 
gained, he then cast remote insinuations on the manner in 
which I spent my time. When he found he was listened 
to without reproof, he came more to the point, and openly 
expressed his disapprobation of spending money in reliev- 
ing the poor, who would not work as long as they had such 
a patron as myself. I was now treated more like a child, 
than a being capable of reflection;—my opinion was nev- 
er asked, and when expressed, was received with an in- 
dignant frown, or in sullen silence. Every day my fath- 
er became more estranged from me, and more intimate 
with St. Aubert. 1 strove, but in vain, todiscover where- 
in I had erred, or what was my crime; but whenever I 
mentioned the subject to my father, he sternly commanded 
my silence. His time wasentirely engrossed by St. Au- 
bert, and he very seldom appeared in the family circle; 
and when he did, he was silent and abstracted, answering 
by a solemn monosyllable, uttered in a most ungracious 
tone, any question that might be asked him. 

‘A year rolled round, and my mother was carried to her 
grave. On her death-bed, she besought my father to pay 
more attention to the happiness of his children, and re- 
pose less confidence in St. Aubert. It was then, my eyes 
first began to be opened to the duplicity of the latter; but 
it was too late; he had entwined himself so inseparably 
with my father’s heart, that there was no wresting him 
thence. Finding the happiness which I once experi- 
enced at home, there no longer, I spent the most of my 
time with the Count of Palmene, where I was always 
welcomed with the fondest affection by Amelie, and the 
liveliest gratitude by her father. There only did I see 
pleasurable moments, in society that I loved and was be- 
loved. My father and I seldom met, and the utmost cool- 
ness subsisted between us, which was daily augmented. 

**At length, one afternoon, as I was moodily lounging 
in the garden, ruminating on some plan to open the eyes 
of my father, and bring him back into the bosom of his 
remaining family, I heard a light step behind me, and 
presently the silver voice of Amelie exclaiming— 

“So, my Henri, have I found you at last? I have been 
searching for you this half hour; and was just. returning 


iin despair, when I caught aglimpse of you through the 


trees;—but what is the matter with you of late; youshun 
all society, and court the solitude of your own thoughts?” 

*“*] shun all society but thine, dearest girl. Whenlam 
with thee, all my troubles are forgotten. Thou, and my 
Eloisa, are the only beings who have an interest in the 
wretched Henri. ‘To tell the truth, Amelie, my heart is 
ill at ease; I like not St. Aubert, and my fath€r is the 
sameas lost tous. I have been thinking of a plan to re- 
call my misguided parent to the place where he once de- 
lighted to be.” 

“And may I enquire, what resource you have hit 
upon?” 

‘None, as yet has crossed my dull brain; but tell me, 
why have you been seeking me!” 











“True; I had near forgotten it. This morning as I 





was ens from my accustomed walk along the sha- 
ded avenue, I found this letter lying open in my path. 
saw your father’s name mentioned, but know not the con- 
tents. I thought I would show it to you, and consult 
about the proper method of restoring it to the owner.” 
‘*T took the letter, and looked at the superscription. It 
was St. Aubert’s writing, and directed to his servant 
Rene. This wretch I knew for a villain, and his coun- 
tenance indicated that he was hardened incrime. This 
determined me to read the letter. Accordingly, I open- 
ed and read, in spite of the remonstrance of Amelie, 
something to this effect. 


‘Allis ready. Things have exceeded my utmost ex- 
pectations. The Marquis of Montaigne is a willing dupe, 
and completely within my power. Nothing remains to 
be done, but to despatch him; and then enjoy the fruits of 
our labor. As to Henri, he will be taken care of in due 
time; meanwhile, hasten. to Paris—be at my hotel at 
twelve on Thursday night. D’ye hear!—Twelve pre- 
cisely. Provide yourself with a brace of pistols and a 
dirk. The others have their instructions. Be punctual. 
Farewell. Sr. A.” 


“You may conceive my feelings, on perusing this hor- ° 
rid scroll. My father was uppermost in my thoughts. I 
crushed the letter in my hand, and was flying for my horse, 
when the voice of Amelie recalled my scattered senses— 
‘Henri! Henri! tell me what has happened; I beseech 
you, tell me!” 

“Read!” I exclaimed, thrusting the open letter into 
her hand. 

‘‘When she had finished, she fell upon her knees, and 
exclaimed, in a voice rendered almost inarticulate by sobs, 
*Q, blessed Saviour of mankind, save him—oh, save him 
from the hands of these murderers!” Exhausted by the 
excess of her feelings, she sank on the ground in a state 
of insensibility. I bore her to the house, and committed 
her to the care of her father and Eloisa; then ordering my 
horse, set off for Paris, in a state of mind bordering on 
desperation. 

“J had not proceeded far, ere I reflected on the imprac- 
ticability of rendering any assistance to my father. Should 
I rush into his presence, and reveal the treachery and 
death by which he was surrounded, would he believe me! 
My heart assured me that he would not. I paused: and 
dismounting, tied my horse, and went to the spot where 
Amelie had found the note. Ithen dropped it in the 
middle of the path, and retired behind a thicket of bush- 
es. I remained in this situation nearan hour, when, as 1 
expected, Rene appeared at the farther extremity of the 
avenue, his eyes wandering on every side, as if anxiously 
searching for something. At length he perceived the let- 
ter, and rushing forward, he grasped it with a look of 
fiendish pleasure as he exclaimed, 

‘Thank heaven, I have it again. Had this been found, 
all would-be lost, and our prospects blasted. But, now! 
Fortune, I defy thee!” 

‘*I came out of my concealment as soon as he was gone, 
and mounting my horse, stopped not until I reached Paris. 
This was on Wednesday—at twelve on Thursday night 
was to be the hour. The interim was left for me to form 
plans for my father’s rescue. I told it to no one, relying 
on the‘justice of my cause, and the strength of my own 
arm for success. ‘The eventful evening came—the clock 
told eleven, and I proceeded armed and alone, to the 
place of assignation. Oh! the horrors of that night. J 
see them yet. He’s there!—a corpse—a bleeding corpse! 
Oh! iny father!” 

With these exclamations, his countenance ghastly, and 
his whole frame convulsed with emotion, he sank on the 
rocky floor. I tried every means in my power to restore 
him, but in vain. Animation returned; but he continued 
raving with the wildness of a maniac the remainder of 
the night, alternately calling upon his father, Amelie, and 
his sister, in the most piteous tones. I watched by him 
the greater part of the night, and towards morning he 
fell into a slumber which lasted until near sunrise. When 
he awoke, he was perfectly calm;—he put his hand to his 
head, as if trying to regain his recollection—it came; and 
he burst into tears, which greatly relieved his overcharg- . 
ed feelings. He rose up, and asked for a drink, which ! 
gave him. 

“For two years,” said he, ‘“thave I been a dweller in 
these wilds, and nought but the savage and the beasts of 
the forest have cheered my solitude. I felt last night as 
I once imagined, I should never feel again. I thought 
that time, and a constant and vivid intimacy with misery, 
had“ steeled my heart against all softer sensations; the 
voice of nature, I flattered myself, had died within me; 
but I was deceived. ‘The sympathizing kindness of a fel- 
low-being, though a stranger, made my wrongs and blast- 
ed happiness press upon my soul with resistless force. J 
feel now that I am indeed changed—a desire of redress 
is stirred up within me—I can be content no longer to 
live a proscribed, disgraced fugitive from the land whieh 
gave me birth. But enough of this; let us forth, and en- 
joy the refreshing coolness of the morning.” 

His calmness surprised me, even nore than the forp 











bursts of feeling. He took my arm, and we left tne eave 
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together. We ascended a neighboring rock, whence he hes accomplished his plans;—the father dead—the son|j and the recognition was mutual. 


we had a commanding and interesting prospect of the 
surrounding country. On one hand, the Mississippi ma- 
jestically wending its way through uninhabited regions, 
where the puffing of steam, and the quick, successive 
strokes of the steam boat's paddles had never yet been 
heard, excited indefinable sensations;—on the other, the 
vast and interminable prairies, over which the rising sun 
shed a glorious lustre, tinging the flowers which decked 
its bosom, with a thousand variegated tints, enchained 
my attention. I was spell-bound by the magnificent 
scene. My companion, noticing my emotions, laid his 
hand upon my shoulder, and said, 

“Once, I too, had an eye for this heart-touching sight. 
Even when every thing else appeared dark and gloomy, 
and my mind in a state of distraction, upon reaching the 
sumiit of this rock, the agitation of my soul would cease 
—a resignation tu the behests of the Dispenser of all 
good, would still the storm of recollections—a pleasing 
calmness would diffuse itself over the delirium of my 
brain, and often have I knelt upon this bare rock, and 
blessed my God for the care and protection he has extend- 
ed to a friendles: exile. 

“Seat yourself here by my side, and I will soon finish 
my story. I have come to the determination of revisit- 
ing France, and if I perish in the ¢xercise of my duty— 
for a duty I feel it to be, of the most imperative nature— 
one, that the voice of a murdered father urges me to ex- 
ecute—that of secking retributive justice on the bead of 
his assassin—J shall die contented. I will now proceed. 
I had not remained long in my situation, before the voices 
of my father and St. Aubert in loud conversation, reached 
me. At this instant, I was seized from behind, by four 
stout men, a handkerchief thrust into my mouth, and 
thrown violently upon the ground. When my father and 
St. Aubert reached the spot where I was held, the latter 
turned suddenly round, and with one blow of a dagger 
deprived my father of existence. He fell to the earth 
with a deep groan, and faintly pronounced my name. I 
felt endowed with superhuman strength. 1 forced the 
ruffians off my arms—sprang to my feet, and tore the 
handkerchief from my mouth. In an instant one of the 
villains was stretched on the ground, a corpse, by the dis- 
charge of one of my pistols. I then drew my sword, and 
wounded St. Aubert in the side. But my single arm 
could effect little against such numbers. An alarm was 
given. People rushed to the place of contest, and seized 


condemned to death—the unfortunate daughter is the 
next victim—and then—the enjoyment of the wealth of 
the Marquis of Montaigne will crown his desires.” 

This appeal in my behalf effected but little. 1 was re- 
manded back to prison. Three days passed, and once in 
that time my sister was permitted to see me. She in- 
formed me, that Amelie and herself had implored the 
king, but in vain, for a revocation of the sentence; but she 
said, that the jailor was my friend, and if it were possible, 
would assist in conveying me from the country. He firm- 
ly believed me innocent, notwithstanding the testimony 
to the contrary, and by the joint entreaties of Amelie and 
my sister he was prevailed upon to attempt my liberation, 
as soon asa favorable opportunity should oceur, with the 
condition that he should be permitted to accompany me. 

“In a few days an opportunity offered. A vessel was 
about sailing from Calais for the United States; and the 
captain, who was a relation of the jailor, kindly consent- 
ed to conceal me on board, until out of the reach of pur- 
suit. The next night proving favorable to our design, 
and the jailor having prepared horses to convey us to the 
place of embarkation, after taking a tender leave of the 
only two objects dear to me on this earth, we set out. 
Without any any accident we arrived safe on board the 
ship, which a few hours after weighed her anchor, and in 
ashort time we were ploughing the waters of the At- 
lantic. 

‘After a speedy and prosperous voyage, we arrived safe- 
ly in New Orleans, where my companion in flight was 
seized with the fever, then raging with violence; and on 
the third day his remains were deposited in the earth. I 
spent a week in that city of dissipation, with all the dis- 
content and uneasiness of mind, that my situation was 
calculated to create. My heart loathed society. 1 spent 
my time in brooding over my misfortunes, and soon re- 
solved to fly from the haunts of men, and seek forgetful- 
ness in the depths of the wilderness. I embarked on 
board a steam boat for St. Louis, where I spent a few 
days. ‘Thence, I proceeded up the Mississippi and dis- 
covered this cave, which I thought would suit my purpose; 
and for two long, dreary years have not beheld acivilized 
being, save yourself.” 








one of the gang; but what was my horror, when St. Au- 
bert, who was unable to rise, ordered me to be secured, 
charging me with the murder of my father. Speechless 
with astonishment, I was taken to prison along with the 
man who had been arrested, who proved to be Rene. 


“In a few days we were brought before the tribunal of 


law, where St. Aubert appeared against me, and stated, 
that the Marquis and himself were returning from the 
opera to their hotel, when they were attacked by the pris- 
oners, the Marquis stabbed by my hand, and he, himself 
wounded in the side. Rene was then brought forward, 
and promised his life, upon condition that he would make 
a full confession. With a gleam of malignant satisfaé- 
tion, he then stated, that he had been gmployed by me to 
assassinate the Marquis of Mcntaigne, and producing a 
purse of gold, declared that ten such purses were to be 
his reward, five of which he had already received, and 
the other five were to be given to him after the commis- 
sion of the deed; that we had repaired toget!er to the 
spot, where my eagerness prevented him from having-the 
blood upon his conscience. He then took five purses of 
gold from his bosom, and cast them at my feet, declaring 
that he had not earned his hire. 

“The court was thunderstruck at this testimony; for 
until now, they had believed me innocent. 1 cannot dwell 
on this scene. Sentence of death was pronounced on me. 
Just then, a shriek, so long, so deep, and so piercing, 
burst from behind me, that every person in the house 


started to their feet. Amelie rushed into the centre of || senting itself, he embraced it, and we parted. 
the small arena before tiie judges. Her rich hair, escaped || * * * * * 


from the band that held it, flowed wildly about her beau- 


tiful neck and shoulders—her face was flushed, and her || ing events, 1 was standing on the wharf at Cincinnati, 
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eyes red with weeping; and the earnestness of her man- 
ner, evinced how great was her anxiety. I then saw the 
possibility of a lovely and timid woman, being transform- 
ed into an energetic and decisive character, whose glow- 
ing features, and proudly commanding attitude, for the 
mowent. awed every heart. Concern for a beloved ob- 
ject, changed her gentle nature to an almost masculine 
cast. 
“Judges of France!” she exclaimed with vehemence, 
which @ consciousness of my innocence dictated; ‘you 
have this day, upon the evidence of a wretch, adjudged 
an innocent person to the death of an assassin—the as- 
sassin of Ais futher! Think you so dutiful and affection- 
ate a son as he has been, could, from the basest of mo- 
tives, be induced to put a period to that father’s existence! 
Look at the conduct of . 5 St. Aubert, from the moment 
ef his introduction into this once happy family. See him, 
endeavoring by all the arts and devices, he was possessed 
of, to poison the mind of the father, and transfer the af- 
fection he bore to his family to himself. Little by little 
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jaccompanied me to the shore where I had left my canoe 
Iter preceding atternoon; but the storm had washed it so 


I thanked him kindly for the confidence he had reposed 
‘in me, and assured him that it was not misplaced. He 





far upon the beach, that it was with difficulty we succeed-| 
led in forcing it into the water. I informed him of my 
|having three companions on the opposite side of the riv-| 
er, who would in all probability be alarmed at the length) 
of my absence; and invited him to go with me and par- 
take of our fare; but he declined. 1 then promised to re- 
turn and spend the following night with him. In the 
‘evening T again crossed the river, and found him seat- 
ed on a rock, near the shore, waiting forme. He said, 
that he believed solitude was losing its charms for him 
‘since my arrival, and he longed to mingle among busy 
crowds, and again feel the thrilling sensations that soci- 
‘ety would create in his bosom. He had already felt its 
effects; for since my departure in the morning, he had 
|been and felt melancholy and excited by turns in an unu- 
sual degree. We conversed long on various and intricate 
| subjects, and I was astonished at the powers of his mind. 
|He could comprehend topics of the most abstruse and 
jcomplicated nature at a glance—the manner of his con- 
versation—the manly tones of his voice, and dignified 
mode of expression, elicited my warmest admiration. He 
informed me, that in afew days he purposed to depart 
for New Orleans, whence he would embark for France 
the earliest opportunity. ‘The few days that intervened 
previous to his departure, we spent together, rambling 
among the rocks, hunting, fishing, or amusing ourselves 
by reading, as I had a number of books among other ar- 
\ticles of enjoyment. At length, a favorable chance pre-| 








* 
| Two years subsequent to the occurrence of the forego- 
| carelessly scanning the features of each individual as they | 
disembarked from a boat that had just arrived, when my 
\attention was attracted by the appearance of four conspic- 
‘uous personages. ‘They consisted of twoladies and two 
gentlemen, dressed plainly, but extremely neat; their 
manners indicated that they were of superior birth and) 
education, and all were evidently foreigners. There was 
jsomething in the air and person of the elder gentleman, 
‘that struck me forcibly. I thought I had seen him before; 
but when and where was more than I could recollect. 1 
\followed them with my eyes until I perceived them en- 
,ter a hotel. I proceeded along the wharf, striving to bring 
tomy mind where I had seen those features. 1 entered 
i the bar-room of the hotel. In a few minutes the landlord 
entered. Ienquired of him who the persons were that 
had just arrived. He informed me that they were stran- 
ers, and their name was Valence. While ! was pon- 
ering over the name, the gentlemen themselves entered. 
I raised my eyes, and the face of my friend of the Missis- 








sippi met my gaze. He perceived me at the same instant, 


He grasped my hand 
with the fervent pressure of friendship, and expressed his 
happiness on beholding me again; then turning he intro- 
duced me to his brother, who welcomed me with kindness. 
He then insisted upon my accompanying him to the apart- 
ment of the ladies, where he presented me to his wife 
and sister, as the acquaintance of his cave of the wilder- 
ness, of whom they had heard him speak, and express a 
strong anxiety to find again. I found, indeed, that he 
had not exaggerated the perfections of either of the ladies 
in his previous description. Love and affection, gentle- 
ness and innocence were strongly portrayed in the fea- 
tures of Amelie; while those of Eloisa beamed with all 
the virtues which adorn the female character. 

My favorable first impressions strengthened with inti- 
macy. I became a frequent visiter to Eloisa. In her 
presence I found the most ecstatic pleasure. From her 
lips I learned the events which attended her brother after 
{ had parted with him; which I shall state as briefly as 
possible. 

Upon his arrival in New Orleans, he procured a dis- 
guise, in which he embarked for Calais, where he safely 
arrived. He had scarcely set foot on shore ere he was 
perceived and recognized, in spite of his altered person 
and the disguise he wore, by Rene, who happened to be 
there at the time. Not knowing he was discovered, he 
proceeded to Paris, where he was immediately arrested 
and thrown into prison. He then resigned himself to his 
fate with that sense of utter hopelessness, which a con- 
stant disappointment of the most cherished wishes of the 
human heart is alone capable of producing. 

One evening, long after darkness had clothed the face 
of nature with her sable mantle, a stranger presented 
himself before Eloisa, and stated that a poor dying wretch 
requested to speak with her on matters touching her broth- 
er. At the mention of his name she started, and enquir- 
ed if he knew aught of her brother. ‘I do not,” he re- 
plied; **but one who is now upon his death-bed, holds im- 
portant documents respecting his safety; and if ‘you 
please, I will conduct you to him.’’” Without hesitation 
she placed herself under the protection of the stranger, 
who conducted her to an obscure house in a narrow street, 
where they entered. Ona miserable ‘bed lay a wretci: 
groaning with excruciating pain. She approached and 
beheld the distorted features of Rene, rendered more 
ghastly by the dim glare of the lamp. He looked up, and 
addressed her: 

**Lady,” said he, ina hollow, sepulchral voice; I wish- 
ed to see you, in order that I might in part ease my guil- 
ty soul of the load which is fast sinking it down to hell. 
My base conduct towards your brother has implanted a 
thorn in my breast, which will endure beyond the grave; 
but now the wicked is laid low, and the innocent will tri- 
umph. Listen, lady; your brother now hes in the dun- 
geons of this city.” 

‘* "Tis false!” exclaimed Eloisa, starting back. ‘I saw 
him released from those dungeons, and on his way to an- 
other land, whither the falsehood of yourself, and the in- 
justice of his country have driven him.” 

*Tyue, lady; but a few days ago he landed at Calais. 
I saw him, and knew him, although he was disguised. 
Who, indeed, that had once seen the commanding port of 
the noble Count, would not be able to distinguish him 
again amongthousands. Yes; I was vile enough to has- 
ten to Paris and inform my base employer. He thrust 
gold into my hand, and bade me hasten and have him se- 
cured the moment he entered the city. I didso; and he 
isnow in prison. Yesterday, St. Aubert, heated by wine, 
treated me rather haughtily. I retorted, and he struck 
me. <A blow from him who owed his wealth to my ser- 
vices, stung me to the quick. Ireturned the blow. He 
then drew his sword and gave me this wound, of which 1} 
am dying. I am now about to doa deed which I have 
lodg held in contemplation.” He put his hand into his 
bosom and drew from thence a sealed pacquet. ‘Take 
this, lady; it willrestore your brother to his rights; would 
to God that I had done it sooner.” 

‘**May you receive forgiveness of your crimes at the bar 
of the eternal Judge of the universe,”’ said Eloisa as she 
left him. And accompanied by the stranger, she soon ar- 
rived at home, where a new scene of happiness awaited 
her. Her younger brother had just arrived from the In- 
dies, and was waiting to press her to his heart. During 
her absence, Amelie had sketched the misfortunes of his 
family, the condemnation of his brother, and the usurpa- 
tion of St. Aubert. The following morning Louis pre- 
sented himself before the judges, and after declaring his 
name and business, produced the confession of Rene, 
which he laid before the court. Measures were immedi- 
ately taken to secure St. Aubert. Upon the entrance of 
the officers, his guilty heart misgave him; his features 
changed to an ashy hue: and upon the announcement of 
their business, he started back a pace or two, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Betrayed! then thou only canst help me now!” 
holding up a small dagger, which he plunged into his 
breast, before they could arrest his arm. In a few mo- 
ments he was a corpse, and the officers returned to the 
court with the intelligence. 





“My brother,” continued Eloisa, “‘was immediately 
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set at liberty and reinstated in his paternal inheritance. 
But he was only a shadow of his former self; sickness 
and despair had well nigh brought him to the grave. In 
a short time he regained his health. About this time the 
father of Amelie, worn out with old age, gently sunk to 
rest. When the period of her mourning had expired, she 
was united to my brother. It was then he urged our re- 
moval to this country, which he had often praised in 
terms of enthusiastic admiration. We finally agreed to 
assume the simple name of Valence, which was my moth- 
er’s family name, and settle ourselves in this western 
country.” 

I, at least, will never regret the chance which brought 
this lovely creature here; as it has procured me the in- 
estimable blessing of a kind and beloved wife. 

CINCINNATI. 








THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 
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Tam O’SHanter.—To the lovers of the fine arts, in 
our city, an excellent opportunity is at present afforded 
of gratifying their tastes. The celebrated group of fig- 
ures by Thom, a self-taught Scotch artist, is being ex- 
hibited at the corner of Pearl and Walnut streets. These 
statues have been visited by thousands in our eastern 
cities, and have elicited great commendation. We ven- 
ture to predict that no one, who ever felt a glow of gen- 
erous feeling, will visit this prodigy of art and think his 
time wasted, or his money misapplied. 

The group conststs of four figures; and is taken from 
Burns’s inimitable poem, Tam O’Shanter. ‘The hero, 
Tam, is making favor with the landlady, whose attention 
is very generously bestowed on him: 

«The landlady and Tam grew gracious, 

Wi’ favors secret, sweet and precious.” 
At Tam’s elbow is ‘Souter Johnny,’ a m'rth-loving cob- 
bler, whom, the poct informs us, Tam ‘Jo’ed asa vera 
brither,’ and adds in corroboration, ‘they had been fou! 
for weeks thegither.’ He is entertaining the landlord, who| 
sits before him, ard whose head is flung back in delirious 
glee. 





«The Souter told his queerest stories, 
The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus.” 
There is great consistency maintained throughout. The 
character of the scene as it appeared to Burns is not de- 
parted from. ‘he landlady is a paragon of hostesses. 
On first view, you are convinced that, notwithstanding 
she listens to Tam with great interest, her attention is 
not so entirely engrossed with him, but that she would 
be ready to honor the call of a customer in an instant. 
Her attitude is fine; notwithstanding her obvious intent- 
ness, it is one of perfect ease. Tam is evidently well 
satisfied with the influence he is exercising over his fair 
auditor. There isa mingled gleam of satisfaction and 
triumph in his good-humored countenance, which assures 
you that the poet spake truth, when he said, ‘Tam knew 
what was what.’ His position is commanding,—he seems 
to be rising from the fulness of his heart’s fruition. Sou- 
ter Johnny is entirely at home; he is resolved, like Fal- 
staff, to ‘take mine ease in mine inn.’ He is perfectly 
contented with the effect of his queer stories. He has 
no farther wish for the present. His mind is with his! 
body, and that appears to be in an extremely hale con-| 
dition. He is used to such things. He has quaffed many | 
a mug of ale, and witnessed the merriment produced by 
his stories a thousand times—the tribute that feeling pays 
to good humor and wit. His legs and leather apron be-' 
speak his vocation, and he is a firm believer in the doc- 
trine of Pope— 





«Honor and shame from no condition rise.” 


The landlord thinks of nothing but the exquisite humor 
of his companion. He would have been excellent at a 
chorus with Democritus. He forgets his ale, which al- 
most runs out of his mug, and his lady, and is the victim 
of the Souter’s irresistible good nature. His attitude is 
a voucher for Johnny’s influence. In him, is expressed the 
determination contained in that line of Milton, 
“Mirth, with thee T mean to live.” 
We should think that an inspection of these statues 


would effectually dissipate all vapory feelings. The blues 
cannot exist in the presence of so much happiness. 


|| consider a common enemy. 


Mt 


* 


and poet tell us of the miseries and misfortunes of human 
life, are altogether imaginary— 
“Such stuff as dreams are made of.” 


Here, there is no thought which has not been baptized in 
the fount of pleasure. Every thing is eloquent of a very 
reasonable degree of comfort. No bad feelings break in 
upon the contentment of their hearts. We never saw 
persons better satisfied with the enjoyments of the present 
time. A merrier group within the limits of becoming 
mirth, we never looked on, and 


“ 





take them all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon their like again.” 


We have had the pleasure of viewing other specimens 
of art, which range higher in the estimation of the critic, 
—which possessed a more elaborate finish, and more ex- 
quisite polish,—but never have we looked on statues 
which awakened a more delightful train of associations. 
It is a triumph of art; and yet, art seems swallowed up 
in nature. You gaze, and feel disposed to sympathize 
with the characters before you—to participate in the 
measure of the spirit that actuated the poet who first 
conceived the exquisite scene, and the artist who bodied 
forth his vision and gave it a local habitation. It is the 
voice of nature without appealing to the feelings within. 
It is a concern of the heart rather than the intellect, and 
you forego criticism that you may revel in the luxury of 
awakened feelings. 

We would advise al] who are fond of contemplating 
the triumphs of mind, and have a love for the arts, to go 
and see for themselves. We are sure they will be amply 
remunerated for their trouble. Such an opportunity as 
the present is rarely offered, and advantage should now be 
taken of it. It isthe representation of a scene of the 
mind of an untutored poet by an untaught artist. Hence, 
perhaps, its perfect naturalness. The critic’s eye may 
rest upon some blemish in the fairness of proportion, or 
his mind may make warfare upon some imperfection in 
the development, but the feelings of the great majority of 
visitors will acknowledge the truth and justness of the 
whole. 





Nuuurrication.—The South Carolina difficulties are 
not so near adjustment as was supposed. It was thought 
by many, that the decision of the judges of the Court of 
Appeals, pronouncing the Test Oath unconstitutional, 
would have a great influence in restoring peace and har- 
mony. More recent developments have shown that this 
supposition was altogether premature. The public eye 
has of late been fixed on the general, rather than on any 
of the state governments. In the strife and contention 
of party warfare, waged between the two great contend- 
ing parties of the times, men appear to have lost sight of 
the difficulties existing in South Carolina, or to consider 
them of very inferior importance. We did not think that 
our brethren of the South who considered themselves ag- 
grieved, would so soon forget their grievances. Notwith- 
standing the scrupulosity with which public measures are 
regarded in that section, we find, we did not miscalculate 
the character of the influence prevailing there, when we 
thought they would not merge their private difficulties in 
considerations of a more public nature. However desira- 
ble such a state of things might be, we did not suppose 
that they, in imitation of the example of some states of 
antiquity, would consent upon an armistice, and cease 
from their own strife, that they might unite in defending 
themselves from the encroachments of what they might 


On Monday, the 2nd inst., while the judges were de- 
livering their opinions upon the constitutionality of the 
Test Oath, Doctor Cooper, who has acted a very conspic- 
uous part in the difficulties in which the South Carolini- 
ans have been involved, sat by and took notes. In the 
afternoon he published a handbill, in which the opinion of| 
the Court was commented on, it is said, in a harsh and 
inflammatory manner. This produced the desired effect. 
An excitement was got up, and handbills issued, address- 
ed to the State Rights party, calling upon them to meet 
for the purpose of canvassing the opinions of the court, 
and embodying their sentiments in opposition to those 
opinions. 

On Thursday, the 5th, the meeting convened. Reso- 
lutions were passed, in which it was asserted, that the 














While with them, we conclude that what the philosopher 
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decision of the court was the result of party, and preju- 





diced opinions—that it contained anti-republican doc- 
trines—that the ‘convention ,of the state expressed the 
will of the people, and its sense could not be restricted 
by the legislature—that the Court of Appeals ought to be 
remodelled or abolished—that the legislature ought to 
pass a law defining and punishing treason against the 
state—and that the Governor be requested to convene the 
legislature, for the purpose of devising measures called 
for by the necessities of the times. 

On the 12th, a meeting was held in the circus in 
Charleston. General Hamilton addressed the meeting, and 
moved sundry resolutions that were unanimously adopted. 
In these resolutions it was stated, that the decision of the 
Court was a judicial usurpation. “The State Rights As- 
sociation, which, it appears had been suspended, is re- 
vived by a special resvlution to that effect, and in the 
name of the party, the meeting declares its existence, 
and empowers the officers who were in office at the sus- 
pension of the association, forthwith to organize the same, 
and when such organization is complete, they are request- 
ed and authorized to put forth an address to the people 
of South Carolina, exposing the heresies of the Court of 
Appeals, the danger of the present crisis, the true prin- 
ciples on which South Carolina must rest this controversy, 
and the necessity of her good people coming forth in 
their might at the ballot-box, and putting down by their 
sovereign power, that violence, faction, and sedition, 
which has so long distracted our beloved State.” 

We have aimed at giving a fair outlineof the proceedings. 
Although somewhat out of the course we have uniformly 
observed, yet we have conceived these proceedings to be 
of sufficient importance to warrant the departure; partic- 
ularly, when editors, to whose jurisdiction these matters 
appertain, have preserved an unaccountable silence. We 
refrain fromm comment; we have our opinions in regard to 
these matters, and like all good citizens, express ourselves 
freely, when an occasion calls for them—but our columns 
are not exactly our chosen medium. 





Deatu or Larayverre.—General Lafayette died on 
Tuesday the 20th of May. He was born on the first of 
September, 1757, and, consequently, wanted something 
more than three months to complete seventy-seven years. 
For many months his health and strength were visibly 
declining. His mind was lucid to the last. His name 
will figure prominently in the history of the times; and 
we are justified in anticipating the verdict of posterity, 
which cannot but be most honorable. 

It is perinitted to few men to act a conspicuous part in 
so many periods of revolution and political excitement, 
and to a fewer number, to come out from among them 
with a reputation so untarnished. While he lived, he 
enjoyed a most extensive fame,—millions prdaounced’ his 
name with reverence—and he has descended to the grave 
attended with the regret of the lovers of free principles 
everywhere. ‘To Americans, he will ever be dear. His 
memory will be cherished as a sacred treasure, as long as 
gratitude shall be a feeling of an American heart. 





Literary Socrrry.—We had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the anniversary ineeting of this society on Wednesday 
evening last. S. Y. At Lee, Esq. delivered an oration, 
and L. I. Thomas, Esq. recited a poem. We have only 
room to add, that these were creditable productions, and 
that we participated in the prevailing sentiment of de- 
light manifested on the occasion. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 

The Washington Literary Society will celebrate Friday, the 4th of 
July, by an original address, ode, &c., in the Hall of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, at half past 8 a’clock, A.M., preeisely. ‘I'his early hour is chosen, 
that the exercises may close before the general celebration of the day 
commences. ‘I'he public is most respectfully invited. 

By order of the Society, 4. BURNET, Jr., Chairman, 





ACADEMIC INSTITUTE.—The annual meeting of the Western Aca 
demic Institute and Board ef Education, will be held in the College Edi- 
fire, this afternoon at 2 o'clock. » DB. L, Tarzort, Rec. Secry. 
Cincinnati, June 28, 1834. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


THE SLEEPING CHILD. 
A brook went dencing on its way, 
From bank to valley leaping; 
And by its sunny margin lay 
A lovely infant sleeping. 
The murmur of the purling stream 
Broke not the spell which bound him, 
Like music breathing, in his dream, 
A lullably around him. 


It is a lovely sight to view, 
Within this world of sorrow, 
One spot which still retains the hue 
That earth from heaven may borrow 
And such was this—a scene so fair 
Arrayed in suromer brightness, 
And one pure being resting there 
One soul of radiant whiteness! 


What happy dreams, fair child, are given 
To cast their sunshine o'er thee? 

What cord unites thy soul to Heaven, 
Where visions glide before thee? 

for wandering smiles of cloudless mirth 
O'er thy glad features beaming, 

Say, not a thought—a form of earth 


Alloys thine hour of dreaming ' 


Mayhap, afar on unseen wings, 
Thy sinless spirit soaring, 

Now hears the burst from golden strings, 
Where angels are adoring. 

And, with the pure heliacal throng, 
Around their Maker praising, 

Thy joyous heart may join the song 


Ten thonsand tongues are raising ' 


Sleep, lovely babe !—for time's cold touch 
Shall make these visions wither; 

Youth—-and the dreams which charm so much, 
Shall fade and fly together. 


Then, sleep! 


—while sleep is pure and mild, 
Ere earthly ties grow stronger, 
When thou shalt be no more a child, 


And dream of Heaven no longer.—Leigh Hunt 





THE YOUNG MOTHER. 
She stands amidst the glittering crowd, 
The same in form and face 
As when at first her sweet cheek glowed 
E’en in this very place 

The same bright tresses bind her brow, 
The same rich pearls her hair, 

Her lips are just as roseate now, 


Her hands as soft and fair 


She looks the same young radiant bride 
As when we saw her first, 
When in her flush of happiest pride 
Upon our eye she burst; 
And even now she leans, as then 
Upon her husband's arm; 
Yes—'tis the very same again, 
With every faultless charm 


Yet, there's change—her eyes are stili 
Most beautiful and bright 

But they seem, beneath their lids, to fill 
With softer—tenderer light. 

Her voice is sweet, and rich, and low 
And just as musical 

tut ‘tis grown more like a river's flow 
Than a mountain’s laughing fall. 


Still, still she smiles as radiantly, 
When friends are speaking near 
Sut in her smile there’s less of glee, 











and ameliorate the state of the atmosphere during the 
day time. We ought not, therefore, to sleep in rooms 
in which plants are placed. We give this hint, as the 
spring, with all its agremens, is now at hand. It may be 
proper here also to warn our readers against the much 
more pernicious practice of keeping decayed plants or 
flowers in sleeping apartments, as, during the process gf 
decomposition, they make copious emissions of carbona- 
ted hydrogen, a gas peculiarly obnoxious to human fife, 
So much is this the case, that persons sleeping in apart- 
ments where decayed flowers have been deposited haye 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Femare Itinerant Lectrurinc.—A Mrs. Hamilton, 
'from Paisley, who anounces herself as a “‘ female reform- 
ier,” who is on a tour through Scotland, held forth several 
itimes to crowded houses of both sexes. The reformation 
of her own sex she declares to be one of the grand objects} 
of her*labors. She complained loudly, and in no very} 
delicate terms, of the tyranny with which males lorded it) 
over females, and advised the latter to be ruled no longer. | 


‘In handling this part ofthe subject, she said the apostles) 
,were taught to become fishers of men; and, shaking her, 
fist towards the women, she added, ** I will teach you to 
become fishers of men’’—a sentiment which excited great|| 
‘laughter and applause, with smiles of approbation from 
ithe female part of the audience, in which she heartily | 
joined. She continued; ‘“‘The apostles, when met by! 
their Master, had toiled all night, and caught nothing; 
land many of you, my dear sisters, have been toiling all} 
your lives, and have got nothing either—and why are you 
so unsuccesful! Just because your nets were thrown out | 
lon the wrong side of the ship; but throw out your nets | 
jon the right side, and take my word for it, you will bring 
shoals of fresh fellows to land.’”? This declaration was 
received with great applause. She made her second ap- | 
pearance on Friday in the same place, and delivered her | 
promised lecture on phrenology. After folding up her | 
handkerchief in the form of a brain, and setting it down | 
\before her on the desk,she began to describe how all the bad 
thoughts, words and actions of man, were produced from 
external impressions, made through the medium of the | 
eyes, the ears, and the other organs of the senses, and | 
ithat all the errors of ignorance, faults and follies of wo-|! 
men, were andare caused by their being exposed to the 
\foul and contaminating moral influences of bad men; and | 
‘that phrenologists had proved, and she herself would prove 
that women’s brains were capable of being improved to a 
|degree which would make them equal, and even excel, 
‘the men in all the better accomplishments of our common | 
jnature, and give them power to break the chains of the 
|tyrant and the oppressor, and set themselves completely) 
ifree. (Immense applause from the females.) She knew 
jthat her doctrine would not be acceptable to some, but she 
|was not going to take the ass on her back to please one! 
party, and again get on his back to please another party. 
|No! She would pursue the truth in a straight way and in- 
| dependent course. Old father Prejudice and old brother 
| superstition would both be displeased at her proceedings; 
|but she disregardedghe one, and despised the other; and || 
las for the much respected old lady, she was now getting 
jso worn and wrinkled that it was high time to prepare her 
|Winding sheet. (Great cheering.) After speaking near- 
ly two hours and a half in the same strain, she concluded | 
with an intimation that a gentleman from Glasgow would 
‘deliver a lecture on Wednesday evening on the ‘Tower of | 
Babelism.—Glasgow paper. 
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The National Debt of Great Britain amounted in March 
of the present year, to £5779,565,783, equal by the com- 
|putation of a contemporary, to $3,464,756,702. The tax- 
lation of Great Britain for 1923, we have not seen stated, 
| but for 1832.— of which official accounts have been pub- 
lished,—it amounted to $°51,504,912—about two hundred 
/and seventeen millions of dojlars. 


that year, the equivalent for this amount of taxation, in 
those media, was 53,227,580 ounces of gold or 1%, 55%, 
192 quarters of wheat. 

A comparison of these several values with their corres- 
ponding items in the years of higher nominal taxation— 
during the wars with Napolean—will furnish some data| 
for interesting speculation to political economists. It 
will be shown that when the money rate of taxation was| 
jat the highest, the equivalents in gold and wheat did not 
increase in proportion, but sometimes were actually less| 





And more of bliss sincere. 
‘Tis not the brilliant scene around 
That her quiet heart heguiles; 
In her pure spirit may be found 
The fountain of her smiles 


Now, ever and anon, her eye 
Is fixed on vacancy, 
And she seems to listen earnestly: 
For, midst the revelry, 
In fancy, comes an infant's wail, 
Or its murmuring in its sleep— 
And the splendid hall seems cold and pale 
When such visions o'er her creep. 


Aud though the scene is very fair, 
She wearies from her home, 

And thinks the hour te take her there 
Will never, never come! 

She, who once watch’dtime in pain, 
That would too quickly flow— 

Oh, sure she might be gayer then, 
But she is happier new. 


than at the present time of peace. Inthe great war year 
of 1812, the annual taxation was nominally £51,056,590—| 
nearly a hundred millions of dollars more than during the) 
year 1832. The equivalents in gold were 13,145,941 
ounces, and in quarters of wheat 11,585,297, showing an) 
increase of only 126,000 ounces of gold £°20,000,000 ster-; 
ling, and an actual decrease of nearly six millions of quar- 
ters of wheat. | 
| These items are worthy of study as parts of the history | 


£ 


f the all absorbing question of the currency. 


Vv 





Dancer rrom Piants 1x A Bep-room.—Animals, in 
tle process of respiration, absorb oxygen from the atmos-| 
vheric air, more especially during the day time, which they 
jreturn to the atmosphere, combined with the free carbon) 
of the blood, in the form of carbonic acid. Plants exposed | 
to the rays of the sun absorb oxygen and carbonic acid gas 
{from the atmosphere, which they decompose, seizing upon 
the carbon and exhaling the oxygen. Inthe shade, or du- 
ring the night time, plants absorb oxygen, which they ex- 
jhale, combined with carbon. Fro this arrangement of 

divine Providence, we find that plants vitiate the atmos- 


/numbers, under any pretext, was_ illegal. 


\from the first opening in 1821, to 1833, inclusive. 
| statement contains a remark, that the lead is less abundant 


jany perceptible law of increase. 


| It fell in 1832 to little more than four millions. 


frequently been sutiocated by this deadly effluvia. 

The excessive increase of the Trades Union Societies 
in England has excited much solicitude in that country. 
The chancellor, Lord Brougham,and the former Chancellor, 
Lord Eldon, have, in the House of Lords, expressed their 
opinicn that the asemblage of these societies in large 
The latter 
reproached ministers with supineness in allowing the 
yrocessions to take place. Lord Brougham contented 
himself with an eloquent appeal to the members of the 
societies themselves, in which he called upon them to ab- 





|stain from measures which their best friends could not 


approve. Some accounts represent these societies as in 
inany places going to decay; others speak of them as be- 


/coming more formidable in their numbers and intentions. 


France is now tranquil; yet the traces of the late com- 
motions are visible. In preparation for the coming elec- 
tions, it being rumored that the Chambers will be dissolved 


jabout the 15th of May, the Royalists have issued a sort 


of proclamation, reminding the electors of their duties on 
this occasion. Arrests and inquisitions still continue in 
various parts of France. 





The last Galenian furnishes a table of the quantity of 
lead annually made at the lead mines of the United States, 
The 


this spring than at any preceding time, and that, compara- 
tively speaking, little will be made this year. The 
whole quantity made during the twelve years mentioned, 
isset down at 63,545,740 lbs., of which 7,941,792 lbs. were 
made during the year 1833. ‘The mining business during 
that time seems by the table to have fluctuated without 
The quantity of lead 
raised in 1824, was more than twelve millions of pounds, 
and the next year more than fourteen millions and a half. 
This va- 
riation arises, we suppose from the want of a regular 
plan of operations, a deficiency of capital, and the uncer- 
tain tenure by which the lead mine lands are held.—Balt. 
eImerican. 





| : r F 
| Spanisy Conventson.—By the recent Convention with 


Spain, twelve millions of rials vel/on, ($600,000) are stip- 


‘| ulated to be paid, as the ballance of the claims of our cit- 


|izens, in one or more inscriptions, as our Government may 
prefer, as perpetual rents, on the grant book of the con- 
solidated debt of Spain, bearing interest at five per cent. 
and deliverable in such form as shall be prescribed by 
persons to whom authority shall be given by our govern- 
ment for that purpose. ‘The interest is to be paid in Paris 
| semi-annually, and the first payment is to be made in six 


nf || months from the time of the exchange of ratifications. All 
According to the average prices of wheat and gold for}! 


previous claims are cancelled. A list of the claims is to 
|be furnished to the Spanish Government in six months, 
;and authenticated copies of the documents on which.thev 
_are founded, within three years from the period of ratifica- 
| tion. 
| The ship William Glen, from London, now on her pas- 
|sage to New York, has 270 passengers on board. A 
great proportion of the passengers consist of agricultural 
laborers from Cambridgeshire; many of whom, an English 








| paper says, are sent out at the expense of the various par- 
ishes. 

The Irish Tithes Bill, as it is called, came ug for disus- 
sion in the House of Commons, on the 6th of May, and on 
deciding for a second reading, the votes stood 288 to 52, 
Majority in favor, 196. 








NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the cirewation of the Mirror 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
amore general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. o effect our purposes, we have given Mr. HERVEY 
McCcxe aninterest in the paper; who willact in the capacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, will 
icceive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 

Cin. Jan. 1, 183-4. 
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| pheric air for the use of animals during the night time, 


3rd door from the corner. 





